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Tue windows had been thrown up, and the heavy 
curtains looped far back to allow free entrance to the 
fresh fragrant breezes ; for breath—breath was sorely 
needed in that house of the dying. The trembling 
soul still clung to its earthly altar, fanned in the mo- 
ment of its fainting by the clear summer air, which 
swept up from its dalliance with the budding things 
of June, to linger on the lip and give another swell 
to the heart which had once gloried in its joyous 
ministrations. Mary Ravelin, like some superb 
flower broken from its stem, lay withering in her 
fully expanded beauty. Her eye still flashed and 
burned with supernatural brilliancy, fully matched 
by the deep crimson of her cheek and lips; but the 
hands, which were folded over the heaving bosom, 
were long and thin, and tipped with the ice of death. 
Across her forehead, too, wandered little violet 
threads, now taking on a dark, unnatural purple, and 
contrasting fearfully with the deep pallor of their 
resting-place. Her hair had broken from the con- 
finement of the cap, and lay in rich shining folds of 
raven blackness about her neck and shoulders; con- 
spiring with the crimson cheek and dazzling eye to 
give an intensity, a proud queenliness to her beauty, 
in strange contrast with the certainty of immediate 
dissolution. @Around her gathered a group of weep- 
ing mourners, but little Ida was not withthem. From 
time to time, at the rustle of a curtain, or some slight 
noise from without, the eye of the dying woman 
would turn itself on the door, and then the breath 
which struggled up with so much difficulty from its 
fast benumbing fountain, would falter and quiver in 
agitation. At last, a light, quick, springing step was 
heard in the adjoining apartment, and gently, but 
eagerly, the latch was raised. 

* See the story entitled ‘“‘ Bending the Twig,” in the 
August number. 
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** My Ida!” whispered the dying mother. 

Ida had filled her apron with flowers, and gathered 
up the corners in her hand; the dew-spangled buds 
peeping out in every direction, eloquent in their 
young brightness, but strangely eloquent at an hour 
so fraught with the deep solemnities of death. The 
light of love was beaming in her eye, and her thin, 
childish face glowed with exercise. Beautiful was 
the child—though not so beautiful as when we first 
knew her—beautiful was she, as, with the eagerness 
of a loving heart, her bright head peered through the 
opening in the door, and her sweet, dove-like eyes 
sought the couch of her mother. But the solemnity 
of the scene startled her, and she stood thus lightly 
poised, on the threshold, her lips parted, and her eyes 
full of eloquent wonder. A woman left the bedside, 
and taking the child by the hand, beckoned her to 
throw aside the useless flowers. 

‘** Nay, bring them to me,” said a low, feeble voice 
from the pillow. 

Ida dropped the hand of her conductor and sprung 
to the bosom of her mother, scattering the flowers as 
she went, and crushing them beneath her little feet, 
till the apartment was filled with their perfume. One 
hand of the dying woman closed about an opening 
rose-bud, as though the death-stricken fingers knew 
so well these beautiful treasures, loved of yore, as to 
select by instinct the fairest among them; and the 
other arm was twined lovingly about her own bud of 
immortality—the strangely gentle being who, year 
after year, had grown more closely to her impas- 
sioned heart. 

What she said no one could hear, for the words 
seemed to be pronounced rather by her struggling 
heart than by her lips, so faintly and falteringly they 
fell, but Ida heard every one; and, as she listened, 
instead of the sorrow which was deluging other faces, 
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a strange, joyous light beamed in her eyes and played 
about her mouth. 

*‘T know it, my mother, I know it,” at last she 
said eagerly, ‘‘ but no one ever told me before.” 

“Then tread the earth carefully, my darling,” 
whispered the dying mother; “love the beautiful 
things which God has made—love the beings he has 
given you for companionship, but, Ida, Ida, shut that 
rich heart from every eye. Give all its wealth to 
Heaven—the reeds which it would rest upon here 
will sway and bend beneath it—there is no support 
for a strong, high spirit here. Keep thy treasure 
close, my darling, and thou wilt be happy, but 
once——” 

The breath came gaspingly, and there was a short, 
severe struggle. An attendant interposed and en- 
deavored to remove the child, but the arm of the 
dying woman was too firmly about her. 

“Do not let the world know the riches shut in thy 
bosom, Ida—they would be desecrated, stained— 
keep them for thine own self and the angels.” 

Mary Ravelin drew the lips of the child to hers, 
pressed them fondly again and again, but each time 
more feebly, till finally there came one long, loving 
pressure, as though the icy lips would grow to the 
warm living ones, and all was,still. Upon the bosom 
of the dead lay the fair child, her bright locks mingling 
with the shining black, one hand pressing the livid 
cheek, and the other lying, the fairest flower of them 
all, among the fresh roses yet sparkling with dew— 
there she lay in her young beauty, without a tear or 
sigh, but yet the sincerest of mourners. At first she 
would not be separated from the loved clay, but when 
they told her that her mother was dead, and she 
looked into the glazed eyes, and placed her hand upon 
the hushed heart, and knew that it was so, she suffered 
herself to be led quietly and uncomplainingly away. 

All that day Ida sat beneath the little clump of 
locust trees in the garden, and watched the window 
from which her mother had so often looked; while 
thoughts, such as seldom find their origin in the bosom 
of a child, crowded upon her, and left an impress on 
her sweet, sad face. A change had come over Ida 
Ravelin since the night of the first strange phantasy 
which had sealed up the door of her spirit against 
communion with her kind. The timidity which 
characterized her during that year had remained and 
strengthened, but the self-distrust had vanished. She 
knew there was that within her bosom which those 
about her could not even comprehend; she knew of 
a deep mine of more than earthly wisdom, in which 
she daily reveled, and the existence of which no one 
imagined ; but yet she believed herself as much un- 
fitted for companionship with others as though she 
had been the idiot which she once imagined. 

‘*T lack something,” she would say to herself, ‘I 
am not like them; they never speak of the things I 
think about, and they find no pleasure in my words. 
I am not like them, they cannot be interested in me, 
and so I will give my love to the birds and violets.” 

Notwithstanding this feeling, none was more truly 
loved than Ida Ravelin—not by strangers, for her 
serious, thoughtful eyes, and full, intellectual fore- 





head, had too little of the child about them for her 
years—but those who saw her daily, and penetrated 
beneath the covering of mingled timidity and self- 
consciousness in which she had enveloped herself, 
saw the joyous spirit, the simple, artless grace that 
fashioned all within, and loved her. But even they, 
her constant companions, did not see all. Sweetness, 
and love, and truth, were the qualities which attracted 
them: they did not see into the depths of mind and 
heart—the intellect and the affections braided closely 
together, and growing up in rich luxuriance, budding 
and blossoming for the eyes of angels only. The 
only expression which Ida Ravelin had ever given 
to the inspiration lighting up the inner chamber of 
her soul was in song. And, but for these revealings, 
even the watchful, anxious mother might have been 
deceived, there was so little without to give a clue to 
the contents of the casket. Yet, strange to say, 
through all this, Ida had preserved all her world- 
lovingness, her ready sympathy with whatever in- 
terested her friends; and, on all occasions she 
evinced a capability of judging, and a sober, com- 
mon sense, seldom possessed in connection with a 
rich fancy and ardent imagination. So had Ida grown 
and expanded, though crippled still, until she reached 
her thirteenth summer ; and now another change had 
come over her fortunes—a dark, dark change—for 
the eyes that had watched over her timidly and with 
trembling, but, oh, so lovingly! had lost their light, 
and the bosom which had pillowed her head when 
thought had made it ache could never be her pillow 
again. Cold, co!d was it, and hushed the heart which 
had beat in concert with her own, answering every 
throb with a throb still wilder, even while the lips 
were striving to belie its earnestness. Ida had been 
taught of the heart, not the lips, and now was she all 
alone, orphaned in a world to which she was a 
stranger, doubly orphaned in spirit. 

All was still in the house of death. The mourners 
had gone to their pillows, perhaps, with the abandon 
of real grief, to add the awe of darkness and the 
solemnity of loneliness to their already weighty sor- 
rows; perhaps to rest their fatigued senses, but not 
their aching hearts, in a sleep haunted by dreams 
scarce less fearful than the waking reality. Two old 
women sat beside the vines which shaded the open 
window, talking in broken whispers, the meaning of 
which was eked out by mysterious nods, and invo- 
luntarily drawing nearer each other, as the shadows 
of the leaves commenced a fresh frolic with the 
moonbeams which peered through them, painting 
fantastic figures on the ceiling and carpet. 

‘‘She has not been a happy woman,” whispered 
one ; and then she gave two distinct nods, and tucked 
a gray lock beneath her cap, and passed her fingers 
across her keen old eyes, which glittered with an 
intenser light than the moon itself. The other shook 
her head and sighed, and thanked Heaven she was 
not in the place of some hard, stern people whom she 
might name; though, to be sure, Mary Ravelin had 
not been just like other women—the Lord forgive her 
for speaking such words of the dead, for she was 
sure she had always wished the poor creature well. 
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** Hark!” and both old crones put their fingers to 
their lips, and drew themselves upright with a shiver, 
for the clock was on the stroke of twelve, and ming- 
ling with its tone was another sound. The clock 
ceased, but the other noise continued. There was a 
click, like the lifting of a latch; and then a foot-fall, 
which struck the frightened watchers as singularly 
heavy, in the apartment of the dead. They both 
started to their feet and seized a light in either hand, 
and hurried to the door; and both paused, looked 
into each other’s faces, and went back again. A low 
soft murmur, as of a pleading human voice, pressed 
down by a heavy weight of tears, stole up from the 
room where lay the shrouded corse, and mingled 
with the rustling of the leaves and the beating of 
their own hearts, overshadowing them with awe, 
till their limbs refused to support them, and their 
white lips strove in vain to pronounce the words of 
fear which struggled for utterance. 

Slowly moved the fingers of the clock—so slowly, 
that it seemed Time himself had made a pause in 
fear; and five minutes passed like a weary period in 
a night-mare dream. Five minutes more crept by— 
how, the frightened women could not say—but it was 
gone at length; and then the voice ceased, and a 
low, soft breathing, though they imagined it singu- 
larly heavy and sob-like in their night-time fear, 
took its place, and filled them still with terror. A 
half hour had passed since the striking of the clock; 
and now that nothing but the monotonous breathing 
had been for a long time heard, the two old women 
gathered courage, and again proposed looking into 
the dreaded apartment. They moved timidly, and 
opened the door with the utmost caution. At first, 
they started back in alarm; but then they looked at 
each other, and one tried to smile, while a tear crept 
into the cold, age-deadened eye of the other, and fell 
sparkling to her withered hand. The dead had found 
loving company. The cloth had been laid back from 
the face of the corse, and close beside it knelt a fair 
young girl, her two hands clasped over the rigid neck, 
and her head resting on the cold, nerveless bosom. 
A ray of moonlight peering through a crevice in the 
closed curtains, glanced from her hair to the shoulder 
of her white night-dress, and then breaking and scat- 
tering itself, was spread over her like an angel’s 
wing, or the visible promise of the protection given 
by the redeemed spirit to the child of her almost 
idolatry. Lightly and reverently crept the two old 
women to the spot. One of them stepped back and 
closed the curtain, as though the vision were too 
heavenly in its rare beauty for earthly eyes to look 
upon—but the other opened it again, and the moon- 
light rushed in gladly, enveloping the sleeping child 
in a yet more glorious radiance. 

‘‘We must take her away,” said one in a whisper, 
“it is a dreadful place to sleep in—ugh!” and a 
shiver passed over the old woman as she spoke. 

“No, no—she has chosen her own pillow,” said 
her companion, tenderly. ‘Poor child! I dare say 
she will miss it many a time. Well, God help her! 
If Mary Ravelin was not the best of wives—and fF 
never would say but she was, no no!—she was a de- 





voted mother. Poor Ida sleeps soundly—and for the 
last time in such a place. We will not disturb her.” 

Almost tearfully, moved the two old women from 
the sacred spot, and closed the door with care, and 
left the child to her holy dreams. 

‘But for one word—one word more!’ sobbed Ida 
Ravelin, as she laid her head so low within the 
opened coffin that her brown locks rested in glossy 
waves upon the pall. ‘Oh! to be assured that she 
will still watch by me! My angel mother!” 

But neither the anguish of the child, nor the warm 
pressure of lips, nor the tears that jeweled over the 
midnight-colored hair, and wetted the white muslin 
pillow, could win one answering sigh from that cold 
bosom. 

They took the child from her slumbering parent, 
and closed the coffin, and lowered it into the earth, 
and placed green sods upon the little mound they 
raised, and went away—some to mourn, others to 
forget. 

Night followed the going down of the sun, and the 
morning came and went—the Sabbath dawned and 
waned, and. gayer days rolled into its place—soon 
months were numbered. The golden sheaves stood 
up in the fields, and the white clover-blossoms and 
nodding grass-heads, yielding to the scythe of the 
mower, changed their color and gave out a dying 
fragrance. Then the apple-boughs were heavily 
laden with fruit of various hues; the purple plum for 
very ripeness dropped down at every touch of the 
wind, and nestled in the fading grass; and the peach 
peeped from among the sheltering green, with a 
radiant blush on one warm cheek, while on the other 
was a hue more lusciously tempting still—the rich, 
soft, golden tint which seemed melting into the yel- 
low sunlight of a September sky. Then the trees 
put on their holiday suit of gold and scarlet, flaunting 
proudly in their gorgeousness; the orchis and the 
aster bloomed beneath the night-frosts in the garden; 
the blood-hued lobelia looked at its face in the spark- 
ling, babbling, tripping brooks; the violets awoke 
from their August slumbers, thousands of purple eyes 
looking up lovingly from deserted garden plots; and 
the year became gay, gayer than in its childhood. 
The gala-day went by, and the trees put on their 
russet; long spires of pallid grass waved to and fro 
wearily; the wind awoke with a shiver, and marked 
its course with sobs and wailings; the brooks grew 
bluer and chiller; and the cold white clouds trooped 
off through fields of pure cerulean, obeying every 
impulse of the ice-winged lord of the storm. Another 
change—and the bare trees were wreathed in white ; 
the brooks lost their silvery voices, or struggled on 
with a death-like gurgle amid barriers of choking 
ice; the wind swept freely and roughly over moun- 
tain and meadow, yet on wings of melting fleeciness ; 
and the grave of Mary Ravelin, lost beneath the deep 
snows of winter, was well nigh forgotten by all but 
the child-mourner. She kept a path well-trodden, 
and her pale thin face often bent over it tearfully ; 
for though the momentary doubt had passed, and she 
knew that the spirit of her lost mother was still by 
her, still hovered over her in the night-time, and 
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watched her every step in the sunlight. The death 
mark had been drawn between them. A deep gulf, 
with a grave at the bottom, must be passed before the 
two could be united as formerly ; and Ida, nothwith- 
standing her angel guardian, was in the world all, 
all alone. But it was not always to be thus. There 
was a change coming, and soon Ida’s dark, thought- 
ful eyes grew lustrous with a strange kind of happi- 
ness; and she went about as one in a dream, a bliss- 
ful, soul-fraught dream—for she had found a friend. 
By the time the spring violets began to shake off 
their winter slumbers, and open their bright eyes to 
the wooing breezes, the world was ringing with the 
praises of a poet who might have been dropped down 
from the clouds, so full was he of the inspiration of 
Heaven. But long before this had Ida Ravelin 
known the new minstrel well. A scrap of paper 
had fluttered in her path one day when the wintry 
winds were blowing keenly, and, as she glanced it 
over, her eye fell on familiar thoughts. Ida tried to 
brush the mist from her eyes, for she believed that 
she saw, indistinctly—but still it was the same—her 
own thoughts, her secret heart-thoughts, that she 
never had revealed to mortal—the riches of her own 
bosom, which she had hugged to herself more closely 
since her mother’s dying caution, spread out upon a 
paper in irrevocable print! And yet she knew well 
she had never placed them there. What listening 
spirit, what winged thing hovering near had stolen 
this honey from its secret lurking-place in the deepest 
recess of the soul-gifted flower, for a careless world 
to feast upon? Ah, Ida! there are other spirits than 
thine roaming the earth in loneliness, and genius 
often has its twin. The child believed her thoughts 
had been stolen, but the breathing language, the harp- 
like measure, she disclaimed. These were not her 
own; and these betrayed not only the inspiration of 
the genius, but the skill of the artist. Ida stood with 
her dark spiritual eyes fixed on vacancy, as though 
reading earnestly from a page invisible to others; 
then a smile, a glad, glowing, beautiful smile broke 
from her lips and .ighted up her pale, sweet face. 
Ida was no longer alone in the world—she had found 
a friend. And here the finger of Fate was thrust for- 
ward, and some wheels were stopped, and new ones 
put in motion—for the strange machinery employed 
in weaving the destiny of Ida Ravelin grew more 
complicated. The child did not pause to reason— 
but one thing she knew from the day when she found 
the scrap of paper by the wayside. Her spirit, which 
could not be entirely prisoned in the little body that 
claimed it for a season, was not condemned to wing 
its way up and down the blossoming earth alone. 
For weal or wo—and Ida could not think of wo in 
that connection—she had found a companion. 

Spring came. Life began to swell and breathe in 
the bosoms of the flower-buds, till it seemed as though 
each had in it a living soul, as full of energy and 
world-lovingness as Ida’s own; the brooks leaped 
and sparkled, an Undine laughing from the heart of 
every bubble; and the winds murmured their spirit- 
music among the old trees, and then swept down- 
ward from their high communion, and stooped to kiss 





the forehead of the child. Every where, every 
where, save in the world of living men, she found 
companions as full of life and joy as was her own 
fluttering heart. And oh, how that heart fluttered as 
the young girl stood thus on the flowery border of 
womanhood! Far before her poetic imagination 
spread the broad fields of life; far out in ether 
gleamed stars innumerable, which were to be her 
way-marks to immortality; and beside her walked 
her guide, her inspiration, her sacred spirit-friend— 
in the guise of an angel, trod he by her side, invisible 
to all but her. Glad Ida! Enviable Ida! Thy rain- 
bow was set in tears, true—but it was as a triumphal 
arch thrown over the gate-way through which thy 
Destiny was leading thee up to a broader view of 
life. And the child walked on humbly and lovingly, 
yet without a fear; stepping carefully the while lest 
her foot should crush the little violet or the dew- 
flower, and kneeling as she went to mark even the 
texture of the jeweled gossamer which nimble fingers 
had spread from green to green in the spirit-freighted 
night-time. Loved and loving, but all unknown, 
stepped Ida Ravelin beneath her rainbow arch, and 
looked with a startled gaze out on the strange world 
in which she was a stranger. Warm breezes came 
wooingly and kissed her cheek, and Jaid their soft 
fingers on her forehead, and left a touch of balm upon 
her ripe lips; the golden sunshine glowed in her path, 
or coquetted with cool fresh shadows which invited 
to dreamy repose by the wayside ; a thousand glad 
voices greeted her from shrub and tree, flowers blos- 
somed, wings glanced, waters sparkled, and the heart 
of Ida Ravelin fluttered in its cage like an imprisoned 
bird. But the cage was strong, and it could not free 
itself with all its flutterings. The wires had been 
woven over it, when it had no wing to raise in op- 
position, and now it commanded no resources power- 
ful enough to undo the elaborate fastenings. It had 
been locked from without, and from without must the 
relief come. So Ida was still a stranger to those 
who loved her—for she was loved deeply, and with 
a reverential tenderness, inspired by her singular 
purity and guilelessness. So delicate and helpless, 
too, seemed Ida, that every arm coming within the 
charmed circle about her, involuntarily extended 
itself for her support; but she needed them not, for 
in her helplessness she was strong—in her lack of 
worldliness she was wiser than any worldling. Still 
there was a sadness in the strange, prophet-like eyes 
of Ida Ravelin, that seemed scarce to belong to one 
so young—a sadness which had stolen up from the 
grave where some of their tears had fallen; and 
though her heart was now as joyous as the young 
bird that waved its wing, and wheeled and caroled 
in the sunlight, the shadow would not go away from 
her face. So many there were who wondered at the 
young girl’s seriousness, and thought, as they looked 
upon her, how strange a thing it was that any blight- 
ing influence should have fallen upon so young a 
nature—and then turned away and forgot her exist- 
ence. Ida was too quiet and unpretending, too sim- 
‘ple and timid, to live long in the memory of a 
stranger. Others gave a second look, and these 
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always found something to interest them ; but it was 
only those who won her confidence, and who ap- 
peared as guileless as herself, that were entrusted 
with even the first key to her nature. These were 
often startled by the stirrings of the free, gladsome 
spirit shut within, and could scarce think the occa- 
sional gush of mirthfulness which seemed to have its 
source in an overflowing fountain down deep in her 
nature, could be real. But who should be glad if the 
pure are not? Who should be happier than the 
gifted, holding as they do the key to the bright 
world, and bearing a second treasure within their 
own bosoms? The God-gified, led by the hand and 
guarded and cherished by Eternal Love—so like the 
angels as to be counted one of them even while 
lingering here—throwing their warm sympathy, like 
a veil woven of balm and sunshine, over the world 





of suffering men—treading among the flowers of 
earth with the light of heaven circling about their 
heads—who should be happier than the gifted? And 
Ida Ravelin was—oh, so happy! Happy was she in 
her own genius, in her power of creating inner sun- 
shine—happy in the human love which was lavished 
on her by the few who wondered at, even as they 
loved, the power she exercised over them—happy in 
the beautiful, beautiful things of God’s creation, 
which sprang up beneath her feet and hovered over 
her head—but happier still in the fond dream of her 
heart’s inner chamber—the deep, impassioned love 
whichshe had lavished so unsparingly upon her spirit’s 
twin. So the child went onward, passed under her 
triumphal arch to womanhood, and the angel within 
her was not recognised. So many an angel ‘‘ walks the 
earth unseen,” since the closing of the gate of Eden. 





THE OCCULTATION OF ORION. 





BY HENRY W. 


LONGFELLOW, 





I saw, as in a dream sublime, 

The balance in the hand of Time. 

O’er East and West its beam impended ; 
And day, with all its hours of light, 
Was slowly sinking out of sight, 

While opposite, the scale of night 
Silently with the stars ascended. 


Like the astrologer of eld, 

In that bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 

I saw, with its celestial keys, 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire, 

The Samian’s great AZolian lyre 
Rising through all its seven-fold bars 
From earth unto the fixed stars. 


And through the dewy atmosphere, 

Not only could I see but hear 

Its wondrous and harmonicus strings, 

In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere, 
From Dian’s circle light and near, 

Onward to vaster and wider rings, 

Where chanting through his beard of snows 
Majestic, mournful Saturn goes, 

And down the suniess realms of space 
Reverberates the thunder of his bass. 


Beneath the sky’s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march, 
And, with its chorus, seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 
Sirius was rising in the East, 
And slow ascending one by one 
The kindling constellations shone. 
Begirt with many a blazing star 
Stood the great giant Algebar, 
Orion, Hunter of the beast! 
His sword hung gleaming by his side, 
And on his arm the lion’s hide 
21% 





Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 


Then pallid rose the moon and faint, 
Yet beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way, 

In hours o, trial and dismay. 

As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed, with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning stars 

As on the glowing coals and bars, 

That were to prove her strength and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 


Thus moving on, with silent pace, 
And triumph in her sweet, pale face, 
She reached the station of Orion. 
Aghast he stood in strange alarm! 
And suddenly, from his outstretched arm, 
Down fell the red skin of the lion 
Into the river at his feet. 

His mighty club no longer beat 

The forehead of the bull, but he 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea, 
When, blinded by G8nopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his forge, 
And climbing up the mountain gorge 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 


Then through the silence overhead 
An angel with a trumpet said— 
“ Forevermore! forevermore! 
The reign of violence is o’er.’’ 
And like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another’s strings, 
The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 
And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Re-echoed down the burning chords— 
‘‘ Forevermore! forevermore! 
The reign of violence is o’er !” 
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HILL-SIDE MORALITIES. 





BY JUDGE CONRAD, 





“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
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Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


Boy, through our creviced logs the morning’s glow 
Flickers, like love’s first blush, upon thy brow; 
Dreaming, thou smil’st. Up! Day is on the hill; 
Glad Winter calls—glad, bright, but shrewish still. 


I’m with thee, grandsire. Bright, indeed! Yon fawn 
By the wood drooping—mottled like the dawn :— 
I'll fire! 


Forbear! Thy matin prayer—its breath 
Still warms thy lip: would’st close it with a death? 
Meek orphan, on life’s wilderness astray, 
Sinless, be sorrowless; thou ’rt saved; away! 
On, boy! The ice-crisp’d snow, beneath our tread, 
Like a court promise, breaks. How dim and dead, 
In the gray dawn, seems nature—like a nun 
Whose cloister’d paleness never knows the sun. 


Wend we unto the ledge ? 


Ay, seek the height 
Where the snow dazzles in the sun’s first light. 
As the world’s love, ’tis cold: and such the fate 
Of minds above a laggard age elate ; 
Heaven-kissed and bright’ning o’er the world below, 
Cheerless, they glitter in their glorious wo. 


Meseems, thy lore is churlish as the day, 
That mocks, not melts, the winter with its ray. 
A plague upon this path! The yielding snow 
Slides *neath my foot. 


Ay, boy, thou ’f¥ find it so 
In every path ambition climbs: For still 
Receding triumphs mock the mounting will. 
Half that we win is loss: we vainly brave 
Life’s snows, to find naught certain—but the grave. 


Granusire, I love the snow ; and oft have stood 
To watch it struggling through the tangled wood. 
The silent forest, rustling low, awakes, 

As on the sere leaves gently fall the flakes. 


Gently! So drop, from charity perfumed, 
Wise words and kind, to wretches famine-doom’d ; 
It spreads, demure, o’er wo its snowy pall, 
Fine words—no more !—that freeze where’er they fall. 
Here the white bosom of fair Wyoming 
Melts into other graces. Yonder spring, 
The mountain’s life-stream, warm from breasts of snow, 
(Such, in fate’s winter, friendship’s gush and glow,) 
Blushes and smiles, as if the flowers of June 
Look’d in its depths and listen’d to its tune ;— 
That stream, its sedgy channel choked with dead, 
Once dyed, with blood, the emerald meadow red. 
And such is war—the drunkenness of gore ! 
Oh, be its hell-nursed madness known no more! 
For guiltier, ghastlier dyes than blood-stains, start 
In the hot fountain of the upstirr’d heart: 





Lust, hate, a God dethroned, a world undone, 
These fill and fester in that Phlegethon ; 

Till in its depths a fiend would shriek to trace 
The heighten’d horrors of his mirror’d face. 





Behold yon pine. 


Green boughs weigh’d down by snow ;— 

An old man’s sorrows on a young man’s brow : 
Alas! for him—his pangs no tongue hath told— 
Whose winter blasts him, ere his heart is old! 

The branches crash and fall. A godlike will, 
Torn thus its glories, towers in verdure still ; 
O’erladen, crush’d, its boughs to earth are given; 
Its lofty brow still looks and smiles to Heaven. 


OE se ae MASON ME SAH: 


Turn we—the mountain reach’d—-to scan the vale. 


Fans there a lovelier land the summer gale ? 
Spangled with towns, with happy hamlets blessed, 
How sweetly sleeps it on the mountain’s breast ! 
Its fields—whose riches, like good acts untold, 
Rest till the smiles of Heaven their meed unfold ; 
Its cottage-homes, whose smoke now mounts on high, 
Like good men’s prayers, to mingle with the sky ; 
Its river, lingering long, that loves to dwell 
By spreading mead, dim glen, and bosky dell, 

And wheresoe’er its willing waters wind, 
Leaves, like a well-spent life, a joy behind ;— 
Oh, who can view nor bend before His throne 
Who made a land so bright—our own—our own! 


How still the scene! 


Calm as the just man’s sleep! 
Nor bee, nor bird; save where the ravens sweep, 
With heavy wing, across the vale, or croak, 
Like patriots out of place, from yonder oak. 
The ice-bound brook, whose frolic life was spent 
With birds and flowers that to its kisses bent, 
Creeps silent and unseen; like age its tide— 
Dwindled, but peaceful—spent, but purified. 
Thy summer past, may thus thy spirit’s wave 
Seek, calm and pure, our common sea—the grave ! 





See, where, through cloven mountains crown’d with 
snows, 
The queenly Susquehanna calmly flows. 


Once, in Time’s youth, that rock-knit barrier stood 
Holding imprison’d the o’ergather’d flood. 
Unstirr’d within its depths its terrors slept ; 
Its surface dimpled where the soft breeze swept: Pa 
Till changed the scene. Arousing in its wrath, 4 
It swept the rock-ribb’d mountain from its path; 
Pluck’d forth its heart, and toss’d, with Titan hand, é 
Like down, the mighty fragments o’er the land; > 
Then leapt, with laugh of thunder, through the plain, a 
And rush’d, in frenzied freedom, to the main. 
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Still the cleft heights scowl down with war-scarr’d brow, 
Eternal hate upon tne flood below: 

Like sever’d loves still true, their heads they rear, 
Forever parted—yet forever near. 

Approach the ledge. Those masses rudely hurl’d 

Might seem the ruins of some star-smit world. 

Rock upon rock, in lofty chaos thrown, 


Rugged as unpaid honesty, they frown. 


Like rank impoverish’d, scorn the happier vale ; 
And hang their banner’d dwarf pines to the gale 


A glen, mid nature’s ruins! 


Sad, but fair 
As a lone joy that shines upon despair. 
In summer here the ineffectual day 
Flecks not the moss’d earth with a single ray ; 
A thousand winning wild-wood flowers here spring ; 
A thousand minstrels in the copsewood sing ; 
And high above us, on yon shaded height, 
A lonely fountain bubbles to the light. 
All joy and truth, it lapses through the glade, 
Basks in the sun or bickers in the shade ; 
Now warbling merrily, now murmuring low, 
It wanders, wilder’d, to the cliff’s dark brow ; 
Then, like a maiden wrong’d, awakes too late,— 
A startled wail has told the woods its fate ! 
Yet scarce that fate the Naiads would recall, 
So bright in tears, so lovely in its fall. 
Though winter’s hand has still’d its voice of wo, 





Beneath that icy mask its sorrows flow; 
As, with the wretched, glassy smiles enwreath 
The studied brow, while vipers gnaw beneath. 

Bearded with icicles, the cliff its cheek 
Gives to the morning’s kisses, bright and bleak. 
Trickling and freezing, as a miser’s blood, 

The icy pendants hang o’er all the flood ; 

Pointing to earth, they glitter with the day ; 

Laugh in its smile—to melt beneath its ray. 

Thus pleasure, cold when brightest,—(such its worth !) 
Still points and tends and lengthens toward the earth; 
Till, beneath Heaven’s full eye, it weeps away, 

And melts and mingles with its kindred clay. 

Lo! falls an icy mass from yonder tower,— 
Scattering from winter’s crown a jewel’d shower. 
Brittle as earthly trust in fortune’s shade, 

It sinks upon the breast of the cascade ; 

From cliff to cliff, it clatters to the ground, 
Spreading its diamond ruins all around. 

Grasp this. Thy pulpy hand is warm with youth. 
Closer! As close as conscience clasps the truth ! 
Enough :—the glittering toy you vainly seize. 
Ungrateful! Mark, it melts not, though you freeze. 
Learn, thence, this lesson. Love will bear each ill,— 
All that life knoweth,—but the clasp’d heart’s chill! 
What are want—wo? the loss of beauty—fame? 
The true heart laughs at all—and loves the same: 
But love will die when it, unloved, grows old ; 

The heart that clasps but coldness must turn cold. 





THE CAPTIVE SPRITE. 
SUGGESTED BY HEARING A MUSIC-BOX AT SEA. 





BY STELLA LEE. 





Hark! what sounds so soft—so clear, 
Falling gently on mine ear 

In notes of liquid numbers ! 
Is it some Nereid of the sea 
Breathing strains of melody 

To charm old Neptune’s slumbers? 


Or some little fairy sprite, 
Sporting over the billows bright 

Of the glorious, sunny sea ? 
Skimming the wave on azure wings, 
Or soaring aloft, he merrily sings 

A wild and playful glee. 





“In truth a happy sprite am I, 
Yet neither on earth or in air I fly, 
Or under the heaving main, 
For in this little cell my life is bound. 
Yet pleasure I give to all around, 
As I pour forth my gladsome strain. 


“ T joyfully wear my life away, 
To breathe around a cheerful ray, 
Or soothe the sigh of pain ; 
From me, then, dear lady, a lesson take, 
Let pleasure to others, your pleasure make, 
And around you cheerfulness reign !”’ 





AN HOUR IN THE COUNTRY. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





A LIVING poem round me breathes 
Light, color, melody and air,— 
In all, divinest music wreathes, 
Through earth and sky—Creation’s prayer ! 


The dreaming cloud sails by in heaven, 
Its gliding shadow dims the grass, 

That tranquil takes whate’er is given, 
Breeze, shade and sunshine, as they pass ; 


And ever as it grows, it sings 
Its own sweet hymn of lowly love; 





Soft on its faintly fragrant wings, 
The fairy murmur floats aboyve— 


The lightest chord of Nature’s lyre, 
Forever tuned to joy and praise !— 

Oh! happy heart! join thow the choir— 
With breeze and bird the anthem raise. 


As meekly springs the dew-fed grass, 

With softest song, through shade and shine, 
Oh! trustful let the shadows pass! 

And grow to meet the light divine ! 
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A SKETCH FROM ITALIAN HISTORY. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 





BY MISS MARY E, LEE. 





Amone the great men whom the era of the 16th 
century produced, none possessed more astonishing 
qualities than Cosmo de Medicis, son of the cele- 
brated Giovanni de Medicis, captain of the Black 
Band. At the early age of twenty he recovered, 
through his extraordinary perseverance and address 
alone, the Ducal seat at Florence, which had been 
founded by his ancestor, Cosmo, the father of his 
people, and Lorenzo, the parent of letters. In 1537, 
he became Duke of Florence; in 1555, Duke of 
Sienna; and in 1569, Duke of Tuscany; and it was 
to his personal valor and energy alone, combined 
with a strong national love of country, that he owed 
his rapid progress in power. Constantly refusing an 
alliance with France, although the same was repeat- 
edly proffered by his relative, Catherine de Medicis, 
he united with the Emperor against the French na- 
tion. Great vices were, however, mingled with 
Cosmo’s noble qualities, and history pronounces a 
severe judgment on his character when she styles 
him crafty, cruel and avaricious. In truth, this man, 
who freed himself from his personal enemies by 
means of the sword and poison—who erected gal- 
lows in each quarter of his splendid capital—and 
who did not hesitate to lay heavy monopolies on the 
citizens, for the purpose of contributing to his per- 
sonal pleasures—was yet indefatigable in erecting 
splendid buildings for public utility, became the pa- 
tron of savans, painters and poets, founded the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, and was constantly watchful over 
the national honor and liberty of Italy. 

Cosmo had four sons by Leonora of Toledo. The 
two oldest; who served in the Imperial army, were 
distinguished by their bravery and paternal attach- 
ment, while the younger, Don Garcia and Cardinal 
Giovanni de Medicis, dwelt at the court of Florence, 
where their continued disputes and mutual dislike 
often won from their father the prediction of some 
unhappy issue. 

Anxious to perpetuate the memory of the two great 
battles of Montemerte and Scannagallo, which he had 
won from the Marshal de Strozzi, the grand duke in- 
stituted the Order of St. Stephens, in 1562. When 
elected Grand Master, by Pope Pius XIV., Cosmo 
sought to add to their numbers the most illustrious 
names of Italy. His two sons, Peter and Francis, 
were made chevaliers, the Cardinal Giovanni was 
created Grand Prior, and Don Garcia alone received 
no title, a slight which rankled secretly in his bosom, 
although he so carefully concealed his disappoint- 
ment as even to deceive the crafty duke himself. 





Pleased by his apparent submission, the duke one 
day promised, that if Garcia would endeavor to over- 
come the antipathy which he so openly declared to- 
ward his brother, he would reward his forbearance 
by bestowing on him the first promotion in the order, 
which might prove vacant. The youth, with appa- 
rent humility, consented to his father’s wishes; and 
as the noble and confiding spirit of his elder brother 
met with eagerness every advance on his part, the 
court of Florence soon rejoiced in the sudden recon- 
ciliation which seemed to exist between the pair. 

About this time, Cosmo de Medicis being chosen 
arbiter between the Sultan Solyman IT. and the Re- 
publics of Genoa and Venice, prepared to receive 
their enfbassies with all possible magnificence. 
Painters, sculptors, and architects assembled in 
crowds at the Palace Pitti, San Giovanni, and Cap- 
polini, which were selected as the residences of the 
plenipotentiaries. The numerous baths of porphory 
and marble, which were constructed in the Cappo- 
lini palace, destined for the Turkish ambassador, 
were estimated at the value of forty thousand crowns. 
Florence, rousing herself from the lethargy which 
had so long palsied her energies, showed deep inter- 
est in the coming festivity, and brought forth all the 
treasures of the famous Hotel de Ville. Services of 
gold, buffets of ebony inlaid with precious metals, 
goblets and cups carved by the best artists of the 
Florentine school, all were brought into requisition ; 
while orders for flour, honey and perfumes were ex- 
tended in every direction. Fruits and grapes, ripened 
at the foot of Vesuvius, were purchased at great ex- 
pense. The fishermen of Sicily were ordered to 
reserve their best stores for Florence—while the 
hunters of Lombardy and Piedmont engaged to fur- 
nish game. Above all, a band of Greek artisans 
took possession of the arsenal, and labored to devise 
the most splendid illuminations and the newest pyro- 
technics. Nothing was wanting to the proper recep- 
tion of the ambassadors. 

The news of the. promised fétes soon extended 
itself throughout Italy, and Florence was crowded 
with the élite of the young nobility of Naples, Milan, 
Pisa, Verona and Venice. Every road leading to the 
Tuscan capital was filled with cavalcades, equipages 
and armorial litters. 

“To Florence! to Florence !” was the general cry, 
yet under far gayer circumstances than when Regu- 
lus shouted “ To Carthage! to Carthage !” 

Cosmo entered with the warmest enthusiasm into 
the luxurious and costly preparations which were 
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every where making ; for, like a skillful diplomatist, 
he wisely calculated that the expense incurred by the 
state, would return with interest into the public cof- 
fers, and he rejoiced in having given the first signal 
to the universal prodigality. He frequently visited 
the palaces to mingle among the artists and work- 
men, where his presence was ever hailed with cries 
of rejoicing by the populace ; and when his counsel- 
lors hinted at the enormous expenses incurred by the 
city, his only answer was, ‘“‘ Vox populi, vox Dei.” 

It was determined that the entrée of the ambassa- 
dors should take place on the thirteenth of November, 
1562. On the morning of that very day, Cardinal 
Giovanni entered the duke’s apartment, and, after a 
friendly greeting, prayed that his father would graat 
him a small request. 

* Sire,” he observed, ‘you are about to become 
the object of general homage and felicitation; and, 
as the arbiter of three great nations, it is well per- 
haps that the statesman should not be harassed by 
those paternal claims which the presence of your 
children might produce. Allow me, then, to pass 
this important day in the pleasures of the chase, at 
our castle of Rossignono. It is a pastime which I 
have long desired, and the present moment seems 
most favorable to the gratification of my wish, for, 
as a cardinal, I cannot well appear at the reception 
of a Turkish ambassador, since the purple of a prince 
of the Church may not stand side by side with the 
robes of a follower of Mahomet.” 

‘* Giovanni,” answered the grand duke, with an 
affectionate smile, “‘ speak out frankly and acknow- 
ledge that you hope on this day-of general public 
festivity, to be able to yield more freely than ordi- 
narily to the pleasures of the chase, those rude plea- 
sures, so little suited to the profession which you 
bear.” 

The youth’s face lit up with a warm blush, as he 
smilingly acknowledged his father’s discernment, 
and the grand duke, pleased by his openness, readily 
assented to his request, only inquiring who were to 
be his companions. 

‘‘Don Garcia has- expressed himself desirous of 
accompanying me,” answered the cardinal, ‘ and 
my young friends, the Count of Novarro, the Mar- 
quis of Castelforte, Aldobrandini, and Chigi, all de- 
clare that they prefer a féte of Diana to the noisy 
gayety of the city.” 

** You say ihat your brother means to accompany 
you,” rejoined the auke, and his brow knit, and a 
sudden gloom flitted over his features, as he seemed 
about to refuse the first permission. But fearful of 
reviving the former distrust of the brothers, by any 
expression of suspicion, he shook off his anxiety, and 
after an affectionate embrace, quietly observed— 
‘¢ Now go, my son—rejoin your brother, and a plea- 
sant day’s sport to you both.” 

Scarcely, however, had the youth descended the 
palace steps, than, unable to shake off his anxious 
presentiments, the grand duke summoned his faithful 
attendant, Alberic Castini, and exclaimed— 

‘Mount quickly as possible on horseback—fol- 
low the cardinal as though thou wast his shadow, 





and bring him safe back to the palace on this very 
night.” 

“T pledge my life for his return,” replied the do- 
mestic, in a tone of firm resolution. 

“The snare is already set-—hasten—fly,” exclaimed 
the anxious father. 

Alberic uttered not another word—and just then, 
as he hurried from the apartment, there was a dis- 
charge of cannon from the fort, the city bells pealed 
out their merriest chime, announcing the entree of 
the ambassadors into the capital; and, chasing the 
cloud from his lofty brow, the grand duke placed the 
crown upon his head, muttering, ‘‘I have done the 
father’s part—now I must act the sovereign’s,” and, 
preceded by his guards, stiff in costumes of gold and 
steel, he took the way to the saloon, and seated him- 
self on the ivory throne of Lorenzo de Medici. The 
immense palace was resplendent with lights, and, on 
that particular afternoon, Florence, the always suc- 
cessful rival of Rome and Venice, seemed to have 
displayed all ihe wonders of the famous garden of 
Armida. In one place, the waters of the Arno, 
spouting high in air, formed beautiful jet d’eauz on 
the verdant terraces; in another, showers of the 
gaudiest and sweetest flowers fell in profusion on 
the heads of thousands of maidens, who danced 
graceful quadrilles in the midst of the marble amphi- 
theatre, dedicated in days of yore to Marius, the con- 
queror of the Cimbri; further on, a vast theatre 
offered various diversions to the populace in the 
ponchinello of Naples, the harlequin of Boulogne, the 
pantaloon of Sienna, the scaramouche of Rome, and 
the trivelin of Bergame. 

Merchants from all parts of the world were in- 
stalled in the elegant shops, which had arisen, as if 
by enchantment, along each bank of the Arno, Turks, 
Syrians, and Marselleise, dressed in their national 
costumes, displayed rich stuffs and precious tissues ; 
while the venders from Hungary, Spain, and Flan- 
ders, sought to win notice by shining Toledo daggers 
and poignards of the truest steel; with works of ivory, 
in casings of sandal wood; chaplets and crucifixes of 
rose wood. 

The Portuguese merchants, hastening from the 
lately discovered Indias, spread out rare and foreign 
fruits, huge tortoises, parrots of every hue, and robes 
of ostrich feathers; while the jugglers of Rome and 
France, mounted on gaudy cars, captivated the popu- 
lace by the recital of imaginary tales, wonderful 
cures, and unheard of acts of legerdemain. As the 
people of Florence, noisy, turbulent, intoxicated with 
joy, and saturated with perfumes, gave themselves 
up to an excess of pleasure, the gondoliers of the 
Arno, resting on their oars, floated along the river, 
and chanted in measured harmony the sweetest and 
most voluptuous songs. 

The enormous clock of the cathedral struck mid- 
night, and the signal for the display of fire-works 
before the palace was now given. Cosmo de Medi- 
cis, with the Turkish ambassador on one hand, and 
those of Venice and Genoa on the other, had just 
taken his seat in the alcove, when a domestic was 
seen advancing precipitately through the guard, and 
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approaching the duke, he murmured, so as to be heard 
by him alone, “ Sire, the cardinal, your son, has been 
found dead in the forest of Rossignono.” 

‘Dead !” muttered the duke. ‘Is it thus you have 
fulfilled your morning’s promise, Alberic ?” 

‘‘ Sire,” replied the servant, mournfully, ‘‘as the 
cardinal and Don Garcia had not taken the usual road, 
I did not reach the huntsmen until night, and the car- 
dinal was not then with the rest of the party.” 

‘Tt is well, carry the body as secretly as possible 
to my cabinet. Hasten back to Rossignono, and re- 
turn with Don Garcia. And, hark! Alberic, silence 
and speed, on your life.” 

The domestic disappeared through the gay con- 
course, and, rising from his stately seat, Cosmo now 
advanced with smiling mien to the balustrade, and 
received the shouts and welcomes of the populace, 
as they arose in deafening exultation above the ring- 
ing of the bells and-the discharge of artillery. The 
fire-works now commenced, and as the fashion of the 
times employed. an excess of allegory, the first display 
was made to represent the Temple of Glory, where 
all the great men of ancient and modern Italy ap- 
peared. The Ceesars and the Medici, Raphael and 
and Vitruvius, Cleomenes and Michel Angelo, the 
Scipios and Pallavicini, while, as a delicate compli- 
ment, they had introduced the two great Turkish 
sultans, Mahomet II. and Solyman into the very 
centre of the group. The goddess Glory herself was 
seen descending from Mount Olympus to distribute 
her laurels, till in the midst of awful thunder and 
lightning the heavens seemed to open, and received 
in her immense concave these heroes of the earth. 
The ingenius and splendid bouquets of flowers, queer 
squibs and chandeliers of rockets, which shot up in 
every direction against the midnight sky, the long 
garlands of variegated lamps, which were reflected 
to infinity in the silver mirror of the Arno, the beat- 
ing of tambours, the noise of the halberds, the cries 
of the immense populace, all clad in festal costumes, 
all these things awakened admiration in the breasts 
of the foreign ambassadors, and they seemed as under 
the influence of a dream, till turning to express their 
gratification to the grand duke they perceived that he 
had retired. 

The unhappy Cosmo had indeed left the gay /éé as 
soon as possible, since its gayety and ceremonial 
only increased the torture of his soul. Traversing 
unattended the long line of apartments, he at length 
reached his secret cabinet, and without taking time 
to lay aside his crown and sceptre, he threw himself 
on the corpse of his murdered son, which lay on a 
carpet, whose embroidery and gold were heavy with 
blood. ‘*My son! my son!” he exclaimed, as in 
utter agony, he clasped the young and lifeless form 
to his bosom, “ is it thus that I see you fallen beneath 
the hand of the assassin? Giovanni, my son, venge- 
ance shall yet be yours! Wo! wo to him who 
plunged the dagger in this young bosom, my Gio- 
vanni, my precious boy !” 

Just then a low rap at the door announced the 
arrival of the faithful Castini. 

** Sire,” said he, addressing Cosmo, “ your com- 


mand is executed: Don Garcia waits your summons 
in the next apartment.” 

“Tt is well,” replied the grand duke, bid him enter, 
and for yourself, retire until this golden ball, falling 
into its metal basin, shall summon you again to my 
presence.” 

The servant quietly withdrew, and throwing the 
carpet, as if carelessly, over the bloody corpse, the 
duke took his seat, in seeming composure, in his 
ebony chair. Don Garcia now advanced, with a 
pale and sorrowful countenance, yet utteriy devoid 
of all appearance of agitation, and bending respect- 
fully before his father, he inquired the duke’s plea- 
sure. For a moment Cosmo gazed fixedly on his 
face, then breaking the solemn silence, he said— 

** And has your hunt of to-day been successful, my 
son ?” 

‘Yes, father,” replied the youth, ‘‘ we hada fine 
chase, and—”’ 

** And your brother, Don Garcia, where is he ?” 

** The cardinal followed a stag—” 

** Speak ! where is he ?” again inquired the unhappy 
father, in tones that seemed to freeze the youth’s soul, 
for now he stood trembling and agitated before the 
duke. ‘‘Come, then, I will show him to you,” mut- 
tered the stern parent, as, rising from his seat, he 
approached the spot where lay the lifeless corpse, 
and raising the covering revealed to the horror- 
stricken Garcia the beautiful remains of his innocent 
brother; while, as the youth drew near, torrents of 
blood gushed from the open wound. ‘ Garcia, it is 
thou who hast done this,” he said solemnly, as he 
laid his hand on the youth’s shoulder. ‘ Kneel im 
stantly before me, confess every circumstance which 
led to the act, and receive justice from thy father and 
thy judge.” 

Garcia became pale as marble; he seemed as if 
petrified, and large drops of sweat coursed each other 
down his rigid features, and mingled with his bro- 
ther’s blocd. ‘Since you command it, father,” he 
said, slowly, ‘‘I must acknowledge myself the mur- 
derer, but it was Giovanni who first provoked me to 
anger; it was he who struck me first, and the blood 
which runs in these veins could not receive the in- 
dignity without revenge.” 

‘Tt is false,” exclaimed the duke, “‘ thou didst first 
rouse thy brother’s indignation; thou must have drawn 
him into the snare; yes! now thou hast revealed the 
aim of thy long concealed duplicity. Garcia! thou 
hast ever hated this young and innocent boy. But 
stay! the sentence must be immediately executed. 
Blood calls for blood.” 

“‘ Mercy! mercy!” pleaded the frenzied youth, as 
he rolled in anguish at his father’s feet. 

‘* There is no mercy for thee,” cried the duke, 
‘instantly commend thy soul. to God, and be thank- 
ful that the steps of the scaffold do not run with thy 
life-blood, for the descendant of the Medici must not 
suffer such humiliation.” 

‘*Pardon! pardon! if not for my sake, at least for 
the sake of my brother, whom you so dearly loved,” 
was now the youth’s pleading cry. 

“For my son’s sake, I might grant you pardon,” 
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added the duke solemnly, ‘‘ but in my own name I 
condemn you; you mzst die!’ and with one stroke 
of his poignard he stabbed the miserable youth to the 
very heart. 

For a moment the grand duke gazed on the two 
corpses, as they laid side by side, their life-blood 
mingling in welling streams; then throwing the 
golden ball into its tingling basin, the attendant 
obeyed the summons. 

‘‘Alberic !” said the duke, with quiet composure, 
‘‘remove yonder corpses, they are the remains of my 
two sons. Bury them secretly in the dungeon of the 
ducal palace, and extend throughout Florence the 
news of the sudden illness of Cardinal Giovanni, and 


the departure of Don Garcia, whom you may charge 
with a secret mission to Catharine of France.” 

Scarcely had the attendant removed the bleeding 
remains, when once more casting the ball in the basin, 
the captain of the guards appeared. 

‘*The dawn is breaking,” said Cosmo, ‘let my 
council be early assembled; for, occupied as we are 
with the interests of our allies and the peace of 
Europe, a long period af slumber cannot be permitted 
to us who hold the destinies of the world in our 
hands; now retire.” 





With these words the grand duke placed on his 


| brow the ducal crown, and rose to meet the assem- 
| b'ed council. 





THE BLIND GIRL 


TO HER SISTER, 


ABSENT FROM HOME. 





BY L. J. CIST. 





CoME HOME! DEAR sIsTER! Sad and lonely-hearted, 
As o’er another ray of light withdrawn— 
As for the sunshine of her home departed, 
The blind girl sits, and weeps, to know thee gone! 
Gone, the companion of her mirth and sadness, 
The friend and playmate of her childish years; 
Life, in thine absence, loseth half its gladness, 
And this deep darkness doubly dark appears: 
The long, long day is more than night without thee— 
Thrice welcome night, for its sweet dreams about thee ! 


CoME HOME! SWEET sIsTER! Ah! how much I miss thee— 
All thy kind shielding from life’s rude alarms, 

From day’s first dawn, when erst I sprang to kiss thee, 
Till night still found me nestling in thine arms, 

My lips may speak not—but the heart’s deep feeling,— 
The spirit’s sadness, and the low-voiced tone— 

The round, full drops, that will not brook concealing, 
These tell of one deep grief—I am alone! 

Alone !—without thee, dearest—what to me 





Were even life’s best gift—the power to see! 


- 


CoME HOME! DEAR sisTER! Can the far-off stranger, 
How kind soever, yield thee love like mine ? 
Can fairest scenes, through which thou rovy’st, a ranger, 
Give to thee joys like those which HoME enshrine ? 
Think, how for thee my lonely spirit pineth, 
Through the long weary hours, as, day by day, 
Slowly the sun down yonder west declineth, 
Whilst thou, my sun of life, art far away! 
Thou canst not dream how this full heart is yearning 
For that blest day which sees thee home returning ! 


CoME HOME! SWEET sISTER! Like a dove all lonely, 
My heart sits brooding in its silent nest, 

Its joy departed! Come! thy presence only 
Can make our home with eclcudless sunshine blest. 

Ev’n as the bird, whose gentle mate has perished, 
Droopeth, no more to notes of rapture stirred, 

So do I pine amid the scenes we ’ve cherished— 
I cannot sing where ever once were heard 

Our strains commingled, ere thy steps did roam ; 

My song is hushed! Sister! sweet mate, COME HOME! 





STANZAS. 


Lavy ! I would that verse of mine 

Could fling, all lavishly and free, 
Prophetic tones from every line, 

Of health, joy, peace, in store for thee. 


Thine should be length of happy days, 
Enduring joys and fleeting cares, 
Virtues that challenge envy’s praise, 
By rivals loved, and mourned by heirs 


Thy life’s free course should ever roam 
Beyond this bounded earthly clime, 
No billow breaking into foam 
Upon the rock-girt shore of Time. 


The gladness of a gentle heart, 





Pure as the wishes breathed in prayer, 


. 


Which has in others’ joys a part, 
While in its own all others share. 


The fullness of a cultured mind, 
Stored with the wealth of bard and sage, 
Which Error’s glitter cannot blind, 
Lustrous in youth, undimmed in age; 


The grandeur of a guileless soul, 

With wisdom, virtue, feeling fraught, 
Gliding serenely to its goal, 

Beneath the eternal sky of Thought :— 


These should be thine, to guard and shield, 
And this the life thy spirit live, 
Blest with all bliss that earth can yield, 
Bright with all hopes that Heaven can give. P. 
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Every one in Philadelphia must have observed the shot-towers—but few, perhaps, are aware of their origin. Like 
the round towers of Ireland, they mystify many. In former years shot was manufactured without a tower, but then 
it was not entirely round. Mr. Watts, a plumber, of Bristol, England, was a large manufacturer of the article. And 
the improvement made in it was suggested by the circumstance alluded to in the following legend. The old shot-tower, 
the first ever built, is still standing, and is to this day used for its original purpose. After Mr. Watts had made a fortune, 
he disposed of the patent, and commenced building a splendid range of houses at Clifton, near Bristol, but sunk all his 
money in the foundations, and was compelled to resume his plumbing occupations. The loss so preyed on his mind that 
he gradually declined, and was found one morning dead in his counting-house. The buildings he projected were com- 
pleted by another and more prudent hand. The traveler who sojourns near the celebrated St. Vincent Rocks, Clifton, 
may observe what now is as well known by the name of Wartts’s Fotiy as of Winpsor TERRACE. 


-~ 


THE PATENT SHOT LEGEND. 








OR MRS. WATTS’S DREAM. 





BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 


°*T was morning! day began to peep, 
And through the shutter chinks to creep, 
When Mrs. Watts arose from sleep 
And woke her spouse also— 
The near church-bells were chiming five— 
Put on your breeches, man alive!” 
Said Mrs. Watts, “‘ and throw 
Your oldest coat upon your back ;”’ 
Here Mrs. Watts bestowed a smack 
To urge her lord to go— 
But where? He rubbed his eyes and swore 
He ’d see his breeches burnt before 
He ’d move—and for another snore 
Himself did straight prepare: 
When Mrs. Watts, who, prudent soul ! 
Scorned any conjugal control, 
Assured him she would show 
How shot could best be made—that night 
She ’d found the way to make them quite 
Round, without dent or seam, 
Said she— They must fall from a height— 
I saw it in 


My Dream. 


‘ |] VE HAD A VISION IN MY SLEEP—”’ 


Here Mr. Watts from slumber deep 
Aroused—asked what she meant? 

Then huddling on his working-clothes, 

His shoes forgetting and his hose, 
Following his wife he went. 


Now get a ladle and some lead,” 
The lady to her husband said— 
‘¢ Our staircase forms a well— 
1°ll pour the metal from the top 
And let it into water drop ; 
In water by the lowest stair— 
Now watch with all your eyes, for there 


JI mean to work the Spell.” 


Soon from the staircase top she throws 

Small drops of lead—on Watts’s nose 
Fell one—’t was burning hot! 

The rest into the water cold 

In drops of perfect roundness rolled, 

And Watts with wonder did behold 
THE BIRTH OF PATENT SHOT ! 


*T was true enough—each common shot 
Which Watts before had made, had got 
A little pit, or seam, or spot 











Upon its tiny round; 

But on no shining bits of lead 

Which rolled down from the staircase head 
Could any speck be found. 


A tower was built for making shot, 
A well was dug below, 

In which lead fell in many drops, 
A woman’s wit to show. 

Still from the summit of the tower 

The molten lead falls like a shower 
Of shining silver rain 

Into the water far below, 

Which cools it suddenly—and so, 
Round shot it doth remain. 





Mr. Watts very soon a protection got— 

So that nobody else could make patent shot— 
King George and the Regent declared they ’d not 
Shoot with any thing else, and they ordered a lot, 
And every sportsman, both sober and sot, 

From the peer in the castle to peasant in cot, 
Englishman—Irishman—Welshman and Scot, 
Vowed that they cared not a single jot 

For any thing shot but the patented shot. 


Mr. Watts’s face grew red apace, 
Which erst was white as milk— 
His ruffles were of Mechlin lace, 
His waistcoat of shot silk. 
As day by day the lead down rolled, 
It, as by magic, turned to gold. 
At length he left off trade— 
His secret, with the right to make 
The patent shot, and “ no mistake,” 
To others was conveyed. 


He who from Avon’s winding bank 
Will upward cast his eye, 

A Terrace— Windsor” called—may note 
Between him and the sky— 

Bright with the sunshine—can it raise 
One thought of melancholy ? 

Alas! another name betrays 
Its history—Watts’s Fotty ! 


On mere foundations went his all— 
And “ Watt’s Folly” still we call 
That luckless piece of ground. 
So ends the story of the “‘ Dream,” 
In which, as Folly is the theme, 
Some folly may be found. 
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‘NO VI.—BATTLE OF EUTAW SPRINGS. 


FROM ORIGINAL AND UNPUBLISHED MSS. 





BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 





In consequence of the extreme heat of the weather, 
there was, after the 13th of July, a temporary sus- 
pension of hostilities between the two armies, and 
General Greene retired across the Congaree, and led 
his troops toa camp of repose at the High Hills of 
Santee, a healthy position, where, secure from the 
prevalent diseases of the season, they might recruit 
their strength by rest and refreshment. Lord Raw- 
don, who, in consequence of ill health, had obtained 
permission to return home, embarked for Europe 
during this period of inactivity, and left the command 
of the troops to Lieut. Colonel Stewart, who had 
arrived from Charleston some time before with the 
third regiment, more generally known as the Buffs. 
They had arrived from Ireland not long before. 

As soon as the sultry season began to abate its 
violence, General Greene, who had received a rein- 
forcement of troops, a brigade of North Carolina 
Continentals under General Sumner, resolved on 
putting his army again in motion, with the view of 
attacking Colonel Stewart, or of driving him from 
his position to one less eligible. He had a larger 
proportion of cavalry than the enemy, and though his 
regulars were fewer in number, they were for the 
most part better disciplined than the regulars of the 
hostile army, many of which were recruits that had 
not seen service. This statement, at variance with 
the accounts given by all American writers, is veri- 
fied by an extract from a letter of Colonel Williams, 
the adjutant-gener2! of the Southern army, written a 
few days before the battle of Eutaw. Should the 
British commander hazard an action, General Greene 
felt certain of defeating him—and if, declining an en- 
gagement, he should move. nearer to Charleston, his 
army would only escape destruction by the sword to 
fall by the extreme sickliness of the climate. 

On the 22d of August, General Greene left his post 
at the High Hills of Santee, and proceeding up the 
north bank of the Wateree, crossed near Camden. 
Continuing his march, he was joined at Friday’s 
Ferry, on the Congaree, by the militia from Ninety- 
Six, under General Pickens, and the South Carolina 
state troops, under Col. Henderson, and moved on to- 
ward the enemy, who, informed of his design, retired 
with all his forces and took post at Eutaw Springs. 

Having ascertained that the British commander had 
been reinforced by the troops from Fair Lawn, on 
the 4th of September Gen. Greene issued an order 

22 


for Gen. Marion to join him with his command, 
which had been detached on an expedition toward 
the Edisto; and this indefatigable officer, by march- 
ing all night after an arduous service, reached Lau- 
rens’ place on the 5th, in advance of the army. The 
6th was devoted to rest, and a due preparation of all 
things necessary for the battle. On the afternoon of 
the 7th, the army marched to Burdell’s tavern, on the 
Congaree road, within seven miles of the Eutaws. 
Every thing that could in any way impede them, 
tents, baggage and knapsacks, had all been left be- 
hind them. Their canteens and a single change of 
linen were all that officers or soldiers took with them. 
No carts or wagons accompanied the army, except 
two containing hospital stores, and a hogshead of 
rum each for the use of the soldiers. The troops all 
lay out in the open air, officers and soldiers faring 
alike, with no canopy but the heavens above them, 
and no pillow but the hard earth beneath their heads. 
The fatigue of marching and the cool night breeze 
disposed the weary to slumber, and they were soon 
wrapped in sleep, forgetful of the dangers of the 
coming morn. The eyes of treason, however, were 
wakeful ; for two of the North Carolina conscripts, 
as soon as the sleep of their companions seemed con- 
firmed, silently escaped, and made their way to Col. 
Stewart by six o’clock in the morning, announcing 
the approach of Gen. Greene. 

Regarding these deserters as spies or emissaries 
sent to induce him to abandon his position, he gave 
little credence to their report, and placed them imme- 
diately in confinement. He had sent a small body 
the day before to patrol the Congaree road, and he 
felt certain that if Gen. Greene was actually on the 
advance this party would have brought him the intel- 
ligence. The activity of Col. Lee, of the Legion, 
however, had prevented this, by killing or capturing 
the whole party. So secure did Col. Stewart feel, 
and so little apprehension did he entertain of the 
approach of the American army, that early in the 
morning (before the coming in of the deserters) he 
had sent up the Congaree road, under a small escort, 
an unarmed rooting party of several hundreds, for 
the purpose of procuring vegetables. Though still 
discrediting the approach of Greene’s army, after 
the announcement by the deserters, he sent Captain 
Coffin with the cavalry to act as a corps of observa- 





tion, and to recall the foraging party if necessary. 
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At 4 o’clock in the morning of the 8th, Gen. Greene 
put his army in motion toward the enemy, arranged 
in two columns, each composed of the troops des- 
tined to form its respective lines; so that the whole 
could be readily arranged in order. of battle. The 
front of the first was composed of Lee’s Legion and 
the South Carolina state troops, under the command 
of Col. Henderson ; the rear, of the militia of North 
and South Carolina, under Marion. The second 
column consisted of the regulars, under Gen. Sumner, 
and Kirkwood’s Delawares and Washington’s caval- 
ry, under Col. Washington. The artillery moved at 
the head of the columns. 

At eight o’clock in the morning, about four miles 
from the British camp, while moving with much cir- 
cumspection in the expectation of meeting their 
pickets, Captain Armstrong, who led the recon- 
noitering party, reported to Col. Lee the approach of 
a body of the enemy. This was the escort of the 
rooting party and the cavalry of Coffin, of which we 
have made mention. Supposing it to be the van of 
the British army, Lee forwarded the intelligence to 
Gen. Greene, and halted for the arrival of the Ameri- 
can main body. But Coffin, ignorant of the strength 
of the party and of the approach of the whole army, 
followed Armstrong, who fell back to the advance, 
and engaged him with great spirit. The Legion in- 
fantry and the state troops, under Henderson, re- 
ceived the enemy with enthusiasm, and soon drove 
them back, while the horse, under Major Eccleston, 
wheeled round upon their rear. The noise of the 
firing drew out into the road at this time the rooting 
party, and shortly after the whole took incontinently 
to flight, pursued by the Legion dragoons. Of the in- 
fantry of the enemy many were killed, and the rest, 
about forty in number, together with their captain, 
were taken. Some of the cavalry also were killed, 
and many of the foraging party captured. 

Pushing forward with animation, the Americans 
encountered a second advanced party of the British, 
within a mile of the Eutaws. This had orders to 
engage and detain the American troops until the 
British commander could form his line and prepare 
for battle. Persuaded of the proximity of the main 
body of the enemy, Gen. Greene halted his columns, 
and distributing the contents of his rum casks, formed 
his men in the order of battle. He drew up his army 
in two lines. The first line was composed of militia. 
The North Carolinians, under Col. Malmedy, were 
in the centre ; theSouth Carolinians were ranged in 
equal divisions on either side; those on the right 
under Gen. Marion; those on the left under Gen. 
Pickens. Col. Lee with his Legion covered the right 
of this line ; Col. Henderson with the state troops the 
left. 

The second line was composed entirely of regu- 
lars. General Sumner occupied the right, with the 
North Carolina brigade in three battalions, under Col. 
Ash, and Majors Armstrong and Blunt. Col. Wil- 
liams was stationed on the left, with the Marylanders 
in two battalions, under Lieut. Col. Howard and 
Major Hardman. Colonel Campbell was placed in 
the centre, with the Virginians in two battalions, led 





by Major Sneed and Captain Edmonds. The re- 
serve, composed of Baylor’s regiment of horse and 
Capt. Kirkwood’s Delawares, was commanded by 
Col. Washington. The artillery, consisting of two 
three-pounders, and two sixes, commanded by Capts. 
Gaines and Browne, were placed, the former in the 
centre of the front line, and the latter in the centre of 
the rear line. The artillery moved along in the road 
from the Congaree to Roche’s plantation—the troops 
on either side of it, ina wood sufficiently open to 
admit of convenient passage. 

After the line had been formed and began to ad- 
vance, the action commenced between the American 
van and the British advanced party: their artillery 
soon began to be felt upon the American ranks, when 
Col. Williams brought up in full gallop the artillery 
of Gaines, which returned the fire with good effect. 
The American line continued to advance, firing, 
while the British fell back toward their own lines, 
and, diverging to the right and left, took post upon 
the flanks. 

About 200 yards west of the Eutaw Springs, the 
British troops were drawn up in one line, extending 
from the Eutaw Creek beyond the Congaree road 
leading to Roche’s plantation. The third regiment, 
the Buffs, formed the right of the line; the troops of 
Lieut. Col. Cruger the centre ; and the sixty-third and 
sixty-fourth, (veterans) the left. The creek covered 
the right of the enemy, which was further protected 
by a flank battalion of grenadiers and infantry, under 
Major Majoribanks, forming an obtuse angle with 
the main line, and partially obscured by a dense 
thicket running along the bank of the creek. The 
cavalry of Coffin, with a detachment of infantry, held 
in reserve at a convenient distance in the rear, sup- 
ported the left of the main body; and the artillery was 
distributed along the line. Both armies were drawn 
up in a wood, but about fifty yards in the rear of the 
British forces was a large cleared field, of quadran- 
gular shape, parallel with the British line, and ex- 
tending back eastwardly from it. In the centre of 
this field was their encampment, with the tents left 
standing, and in the northwest corner a two-story 
brick house with outbuildings, and a large palisaded 
garden, extending from it to the Eutaw Creek, de- 
signed as a citadel in case their line should be com- 
pelled to retreat. 

The front line of the Americans advancing, a sharp 
fire of artillery and musketry opened upon the British, 
which was warmly returned. The Americans still 
continued to press on and fire, with shouts and ex- 
ultations, while the British firmly maintained their 
position. A desperate conflict raged. The artillery 
of Gaines and that of the enemy were engaged in an 
obstinate contest, anda constant fire ran from flank 
to flank along the whole line of the militia. In the 
mean time the Legion infantry was engaged in a 
severe conflict with the sixty-third; and the corps 
under Henderson sustained not only the fire of the 
British right, but also of the flank battalion under 
Majoribanks. After disabling one of the British 
pieces, both of Captain Gaines’ three-pounders were 
dismounted, and the militia, unsupported by artillery, 
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and exposed to a fire of superior numbers, and heavy 
discharges of grape, after firing seventeen rounds, 
hesitated, and were forced to give way by the ad- 
vance of the sixty-fourth and a part of the British 
centre—Henderson and Lee, upon the wings, still 
keeping up a fire against the enemy, but falling back 
with the militia. Such was the bravery of the militia 
under their valorous commanders, that in a letter to 
Baron Steuben, Gen. Greene deciared, ‘‘ their con- 
duct would have graced the veterans of the great 
King of Prussia.” 

The right of the second line, under Gen. Sumner, 
was now ordered up to fill the space left vacant by 
the recession of the militia, and at the same time the 
infantry of the British reserve was brought into 
action, and the presence of fresh troops on both sides 
gave renewed spirit to the engagement. The British, 
who had before advanced, soon fell back to their first 
position, when the battle was obstinately maintained 
on both sides. Col. Henderson now received a 
wound that disabled him, causing temporary confu- 
sion, which was, however, remedied by the exertions 
of Colonel Wade Hampton and Lieuts. Polk and 
Middleton; and at the same time Sumner’s brigade, 
which was composed in a good measure of recruits 
from the militia, but had displayed the greatest in- 
trepidity, gave way before the fire of superior num- 
bers and retreated. 

In the eagerness of the pursuit, consequent on this 
movement, the British rushed forward with an im- 
petuosity that disordered their ranks. The watchful 
eye of Greene instantly perceived this, and he deter- 
mined to avail himself of the opportunity to strike a 
decisive blow by bringing up th Marylanders and 
Virginians. He instantly is@ed his command, 
through Dr. Irvine, who was ever on the alert to 
exert himself in the capacity of surgeon, aid or 
soldier, ‘‘ Let Williams advance and sweep the field 
with his bayonets.” The Virginians and Maryland- 
ers were now put in motion, and came on with im- 
petuosity. Led on by the intrepid Col. Campbell, 
the Virginians, when about forty yards from the 
enemy, delivered their fire, when the whole second 
jine of the Americans, with trailed arms, rushed on 
with a shout to the charge with the bayonet. 

On the approach of the second line, the British left, 
which was somewhat advanced, became confused, 
and as Col. Lee now outstretched the line of the 
enemy, he ordered Capt. Rudolph to wheel upon 
their flank and enfilade it with a destructive fire. 
This was executed with great effect, and the left, thus 
assailed in front and flank, was thrown into irre- 
trievable disorder, and pressing upon the British 
centre and right (where the Marylanders under How- 
ard, celebrated for the use of the bayonet at the Cow- 
pens, contended with the Baffs with such desperation 
that some of the hostile parties were mutually trans- 
fixed) forced it back, when the enemy yielded along 
the whole line, and commenced a precipitate retreat. 
The Maryland troops then delivered their fire, and 
the shouts of victory resounded along the line. This 
was alloyed, however, by the loss of some brave 
officers, particularly that of Col. Campbell, who fell 





mortally wounded in the charge that broke the Eng- 
lish line. Informed of the rout of the enemy, he ex- 
claimed, ‘I die contented,”’ and expired soon after. 

On the advance of the second line, Majoribanks 
had been put in motion, and Colonel Washington 
with the reserve, and Colonel Hampton with his 
troops, were ordered to dislodge him, and relieve the 
Americans from the destructiveness of his flanking 
fire. Finding him secure behind a dense thicket of 
black jack, almost impervious to horse, Colonel 
Washington, who had advanced without Kirkwood’s 
infantry, did not wait for the arrival of Hampton, but 
dividing his cavalry into sections, and ordering them 
to wheel to the left, endeavored himself to gain the 
rear of Majoribanks through a small interval between 
the British left and the Eutaw creek. This move- 
ment brought the greater portion of the cavalry 
within range of the enemy, and a fire from behind 
the covert assailed the different sections with mur- 
derous effect. Horses and men fell in every direc- 
tion. Lieutenant Steuart, of Maryland, of the first 
section, was disabled, and every one of his men 
killed or wounded. Lieutenants King and Simmons 
were wounded ; Captain Watts, the second in com- 
mand, fell pierced by two balls; and the gallant 
Colonel Washington himself had his horse killed 
under him, and as he fell was bayoneted, and had 
his life preserved by the generosity of a British 
officer. Of the corps one half was killed or wounded, 
and all of the officers except two. 

In the mean time, Hampton appeared, collecting 
and covering the scattered cavalry, and Kirkwood 
advanced to avenge their fall. But Majoribanks, 
though victorious, fell back to cover the retreat of 
the British, who now retired with precipitation be- 
fore the American army, and abandoning their en- 
campment, and destroying their stores, hurried con- 
fusedly toward Charleston, or threw themselves into 
the house and garden for protection. Still keeping 
to the thicket bounding the Eutaw creek, he rested 
at length with his right on the creek, and his left on 
the palisadoed garden. Coffin, in the mean time, 
with the cavalry, took post in the wood below the 
Charleston road, to cover the British left. 

During the retreat, the Americans took over three 
hundred prisoners and two pieces of artillery. One 
was captured by Captain Rudolph, of the Legion in- 
fantry; the other by Lieutenant Duvall, of Mary. 
land, the brave young otlicer who stormed the ‘ star 
redoubt,” in the siege of Ninety-Six. In the moment 
of exultation over the capture of the piece, he was 
killed by a musket ball. 

When the Americans reached the encampment of 
the enemy, many objects presented themselves to 
the cupidity of the soldiers. Considering the victory 
certain, they forgot the pursuit ia the temptation to 
plunder, and stopping to seize upon the liquors, 
refreshments, and other things in their way, fell into 
irretrievable confusion. The Legion infantry, how- 
ever, which had not yielded to the allurements of the 
British camp, pressed so hotly upon the heels of the 
enemy as they retreated to the house, that the fugi- 
tives only prevented its entrance by shutting the 
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doors against it, and excluding at the same time some 
of their own officers and men. The infantry cap- 
tured these, and escaped the fire from the house by 
interposing the prisoners as a shield between the 
captors and the enemy. 

A heavy fire from the house now poured destruc- 
tion upon the Americans, and taking advantage of 
the confusion in the troops engaged in the encamp- 
ment, Majoribanks prepared to issue from his thicket, 
and make a demonstration upon the American right, 
while Coffin moved to attack the left. By this time, 
the two six-pounders belonging to the second line, 
and the artillery taken from the enemy in their flight, 
were ordered up to batter the house; but being 
within range of the swivels and musketry of the 
house, the greater part of the artillerists were soon 
killed or wounded. While this was doing, a detach- 
ment of Lee’s legion, under Major Eccleston, had 
been compelled to retreat before the cavalry of Cof- 
fin, who was about to attack the men dispersed 
among the tents, when Colonel Hampton, who had 
been ordered up to support the cavalry of the legion, 
charged upon him with irresistible vigor. In the 
retreat, Coffin passed near the infantry of Majori- 
banks, and the American cavalry, in the eagerness 
of pursuit, were drawn so near to it as to receive a 
destructive fire. Such was its fatal effect that Lieu- 
tenant Polk, who commanded Hampton’s left, de- 
clared “he thought every man killed but himself.” 
Taking advantage of this success, and the confusion 
consequent upon it, Majoribanks instantly sallied 
out, carried the pieces, and run them under the win- 
dows of the house. 

The tide of fortune now seemed entirely turned 
against the Americans. Colonel Howard, who had 
just commenced an attack with Oldham’s company, 
near the head of the ravine, was now wounded, 
which suspended the operations there—and the loss 
of the artillery and the disordered condition of the 
troops induced General Greene to retire before 
Colonel Stewart, who, having formed his broken 
line, was marching on to give him battle. Having 
brought off all his wounded and prisoners, except 
those who fell under the guns of the house, General 
Greene drew off his army to Burdell’s, seven miles 
distant—the nearest place that afforded a supply of 
water—having left a strong picket on the ground, 
under Colonel Hampton. The British commander 
was satisfied with the re-possession of his camp, and 
did not attempt a pursuit. 

This was one of the most bloody battles of the 
revolution, and both armies claimed the victory. 
But it is evident that, though not decisive, the ad- 
vantages were greatly in favor of the Americans, 
whether we regard the achievements of the day, or 
the ultimate consequences of it. It lasted between 
three and four hours. The force of the Americans 
was 2000 men—that of the British, 2300. The loss of 
the Americans was 114, rank and file, killed; 300 
wounded, and 40 missing; besides 21 officers killed, 
and 40 wounded. The loss of the British was about 
1100 men, of whom 500 were prisoners. Of six con- 
tinental commandants of regiments, Colonel Otho 


Holland Williams, of the Maryland line, and Colonel 
Henry Lee, of the Legion, alone escaped being 
wounded, though the former had a horse shot under 
him. That this was not owing to a fear of exposure, 
may be inferred from the language of Gen. Greene 
himself—for of his adjutant, he says: ‘‘I cannot help 
acknowledging my obligations to Col. Williams for 
his great activity on this and many other occasions, 
in forming the army; and for his uncommon intre- 
pidity in leading on the American troops to the 
charge, which exceeded any thing of the kind I 
ever saw.” And in a letter to Col. Lee, he writes— 
‘* There was no man that deserved greater credit than 
you that day.” 

Congress signified its sense of the victory at the 
Eutaws by a vote of thanks to the commander of the 
department, Gen. Greene, and to all the officers and 
men of the several troops ; and by presenting toGen. 
Greene, as an honorable testimony of his merits, a 
British standard and a gold medal, emblematical of 
the battle and victory. A sword was presented to 
Capt. Pierce, who bore the general’s despatches. 

I give an extract from an unpublished letter of Col. 
Williams to his brother, dated Fort Motte, 4th Sep- 
tember, 1781, while the army was moving down 
upon Colonel Stewart, containing prognostics of the 
battle which took place on the 8th; and also an un- 
published letter written to Major Giles some days 
after, giving a description of the battle. 

**T will not venture to predict the issue of the pre- 


easy as to what may be the consequences. We have 
a great superiority of cavalry, and if their number of 
regular troops exceed ours, they are not better, nor 
have many of them geen so much service. Most of 
those lately received are recruits, that never fired a 
gun at an enemy, and are strangers to fatigue and 
danger. If Col. Stewart, who has commanded the 
army since Lord Rawdon’s departure for Europe, 
thinks proper to risk an action, he will be beaten. 
If he does not, he must retire for security a little 
nearer to Charleston, where he may sufler as much 
by sickness. Our sick are more numerous now than 
at any time before, but not so many as might be ex- 
pected where the inhabitants are sacrificed to the 
climate at this season; nor so many as the enemy 
have, who, we are told, are uncommonly healthy. 
If we do not come to blows in a few days, we shall 
take our old station on the High Hills of Santee, 
which is more agreeable on every account than the 
low country.” 
Camp Hieu Hits oF SANTEE, 
23d of September, 1781. 

Dear GILES— 

Since my last, which I believe was written at this 
place, about two months ago, we have had an expe- 
dition toward Charleston. The British army, being 
reinforced by the 3d Regiment, advanced, contrary 
to my expectations, from Orangeburgh to Congaree, 
and encamped at Col. Thompson’s, about one mile 
from Fort Motte, which we had reduced some time 
before. It is said they exultingly gave three cheers 





upon regaining that position. The two armies re- 
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mained neighbors, and were only separated by the 
Santee, from early in August till the 23d of that 
month, when General Greene took the resolution to 
remove Colonel Stewart, who had succeeded Lord 
Rawdon in command, or give him battle. 

It was impracticable to pass the rivers Wateree 
and Congaree immediately in front; and though their 
confluence is but a/little to our left, it was not con- 
sidered eligible to cross the Santee below the enemy, 
for obvious reasons. We had a junction to form 
with the state troops and militia, whose numbers 
were not ascertained, and without them we were 
greatly inferior in force to the enemy. Therefore, 
the general ordered us to march by the right, and we 
passed the rivers above, which induced the British 
army to retire to Eutaw Springs, about thirty-five 
miles from Thompson’s, and about two from Nelson’s 
Ferry, over Santee. General Greene did not ap- 
prove of their holding that post, and as his forces 
were now éollected, he determined to prosecute his 
plan of giving battle, or removing them to a more 
peaceful distance. : 

By easy marches we arrived at Burdell’s, seven 
miles from Eutaw, in the afternoon of the 7th instant, 
and orders were given for marching again next morn- 
ing at four o’clock, to attack the enemy. At four 
o’clock next morning, we were under arms, and 
moved in order of battle about three miles, where 
we halted and took a little of that /¢gzzd, which is not 
unnecessary to exhilarate the aztmal spirits upon 
such occasions. Again we advanced, and soon after 
our light troops met the van of the-enemy, who were 
marching out to meet us. Very serious, very import- 
ant reflections began to intrude—but Liberty or 
Death! Peace and Independence, or Glory and a 
Grave! 

The enemy’s van was soon driven to their line, 
and our troops displayed. Our militia, which com- 
posed the front line, seconded the attack, and be- 
haved better than usual. The North Carolina Brigade 
of Continentals were next engaged, and acquired 
honor by their firmness. The Virginians advanced 
with impetuosity, and beat their foes wherever they 
found them; and the little remnant of the Maryland 
line, (with an intrepidity which was particularly no- 
ticed by our gallant commander,) advanced in good 
order with trailed arms, and without regarding or 
returning the enemy’s fire, charged and broke their 
best troops. Then, indeed, we fired, and followed 
them into their camp, near which is a thick wood, 
very unfavorable to cavalry. But Col. Washington, 
impatient, perhaps, of a more favorable opportunity, 
charged upon the enemy’s right, where unluckily 
their flank companies were posted. He received a 
very galling fire, by which his horse fell in the front 
of his dragoons. In an instant, his breast was pierced 
with a bayonet, which, however, wounded him but 
slightly. His cavalry was repulsed, and that excel- 
lent officer became a captive. 

Our loss in officers, killed and wounded, was very 
considvrable, and the eagerness of the pursuit had 
thrown most of the troops into disorder, which could 
not now be remedied. Some were taking prisoners, 
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and others plundering the enemy’s camp, while they 
in despair sought refuge in and about a strong brick 
house, which stood in the midst of it, and from which 
their fire began to gall us exceedingly. About this 
time, Gen. Greene had brought our two six-pounders 
within about one hundred yards of the house; and 
two others, which we had taken, were brought to the 
same place, by accident or mistake. 

At this critical juncture, the enemy made a con- 
clusive effort, which not only did them great honor, 
but, in my opinion, was the salvation of their whole 
army. Major Majoribanks sallied briskly from be- 
hind a picketed garden, charged our artillery, and 
carried the pieces, which they immediately secured 
under the walls of their citadel. Surely a strong brick 
building, two stories high, with upwards of thirty 
windows, may be called a citadel, with some pro- 
priety, after answering all the purposes of a fortifica- 
tion. As our two three-pounders, and one which we 
had taken in the field, were all dismounted, it was 
useless to attempt any thing further with small arms. 
The General, therefore, ordered the troops to retire, 
which was done gradually, the enemy not presuming 
to follow. 

The cavalry of the Legion kept that of the enemy 
in awe, but found no good opportunity to cut them. 
The Delaware battalion and Legion infantry acted 
with their usual vivacity, and were among those 
who did the most execution. As the Eutaw Springs 
were within fifty yards of the house, and as there 
was no other water nearer than Burdell’s, we retired 
in the afternoon to that place, which gave the enemy 
an opportunity of burying as many of their dead as 
their stay would admit. They abandoned the post 
early in the night of the ninth, leaving upwards of 
sixty of their dead unburied, and sixty or seventy 
wounded, that could not be carried off. 

We pursued them. about thirty-five miles, and 
though their army was reinforced by Major McAr- 
thur’s detachment, consisting of three or four hun- 
dred men, from Monk’s Corner, they thought proper 
to retire from a strong position on the south side of 
Ferguson’s Swamp, in the night of the tenth, when 
we lay at the Trout Spring, within five miles of them. 
They retired to Fair Lawn, below Monk’s; and on 
the morning of the thirteenth the general ordered the 
army to return to its former position at the High 
Hills of Santee. 

This expedition was made in the season of the year 
which is most sickly in this country. In August and 
September agues and fevers, particularly the bilious, 
are almost universal complaints, to avoid which was 
the general’s principal inducement to return to this 
position, which is almost the only one in this state 
where those annual diseases do not prevail over 
every constitution. However, we have not entirely 
escaped; we have a great number sick, which, added 
to that of the wounded, reduces our little army very 
considerably, and makes the hospital a great incum- 
brance. It is an impediment to the schemes of our 
enterprising general, who only wants force equal to 
his abilities to put an end to the Southern war. 

Upon reperusal of this circumstantial sheet, I do 
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not think I have said enough of the bravery of 
the American troops. To have a true idea of 
their vivacity and intrepidity you must have 
shared their danger, and seen them charge, which 
exceeded any thing of the sort I ever saw before. 
The battle of Eutaw was an example of what I con- 
ceive to be obstinate fair field-fighting; and it is 
worthy of remark, that it happened on the same spot 
of ground where, according to the tradition of this 
country, a very bloody, desperate battle was fought 
about a century ago, between the savage natives and 
the barbarous Europeans who came to dispossess 
them of their possessions, which in soil is as rich as 
any upon the continent, or can be any where else. 

On the spot where the conflict of bayonets decided 
the victory, is a monument, or mound of earth, said 
to have been erected over the bodies of the brave 
Indians who fell in defence of their country. Will 
any such honorable testimony be erected to the 
memory of our departed heroes? Adieu. 

O. H. WILtiaMs. 

There are many good anecdotes in relation to the 
battle of Eutaw. Lieut. Manning, who led the de- 
tachment of legion infantry that pursued the fugitives 





into the brick house, as soon as the door was shut in 
his face, excluding some of the British also, sprang 
forward and grasping the collar of Captain Barre 
secured his sword. The captain, in the terror of the 
moment, began reciting his titles with great solem- 
nity. ‘I am Sir Henry Barre, deputy adjutant- 
geueral of the British army, captain of the fifty-second 
regiment, secretary of the commandant of Charles- 
ton.” 

“ Are you in leed?” says Manning; “‘ you are my 
prisoner now, and the very man I was looking for; 
come along with me.” So saying, he placed him 
between himself and the fire of the house and pre- 
cipitately retired. He was the brother of the cele- 
brated Colonel Barre who had so eloquently opposed 
in Parliament the taxing of the colonies. 

In this battle Captain Gee, of the South Carolina 
militia, received a musket ball upon the head, which 
felled him instantly, tearing at the same time a fine 
new chapeau in which he prided himself greatly. 
Arising presently, and interrogated relative to his 
wound, he replied, ‘‘ Oh never mind my head; time 
and the doctors will mend that; but the rascals have 
completely ruined my new hat.” 





THE POET’S HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 





Night is fair Virtue’s immemorial friend. Young. 


Tue clock strikes twelve! The world is sleeping now— 
An antetype of that great sleep called death! 
While over this fair page my paler brow 
Hangs clammy in thy cold, but fragrant breath! 
How many heard that thought-disturbing toll— 
Trembling thy darkness with its awful chime ? 
It sounded like the last thoughts in my soul, 
Thinking of thee, thou death-bed of man’s time! 


I will not sleep—my thoughts, like Noah’s dove, 
Shall go out from my soul’s ark unto thee, 

Thou deluge, where the Day lies drowned! in love, 
And bring the olive leaf of peace to me! 

I will not sleep—there is no rest in sleep 
For him whose soul is restless for the leaf 

Which floats upon thy dark, oblivious deep, 
And is an antidote for all my grief! 


For that which I have sought the most in life, 

Appears most distant from my grasp to me— 
Eluding all my powers—all but that grief 

Which now my soul drowns in the thought of thee! 
It is that glorious AMARANTH OF FAME, 

Which blooms immortal, that enchants me now ; 
The only balm for that like-living flame, 

Which, rising from my heart, burns on my brow! 


It is not that my soul is vain of praise, 
That it would drink of that joy-giving stream ; 
But feels undying wants within, to raise 
Some monument which others may esteem, 
I love the sympathies of other minds— 
Not that my soul is needy of mere praise— 
I am not poor for friends—-but something binds 
My spirit, sighing, to the After-Days. 


I cannot call it any thing but love, 
A longing in our souls to never die ; 
To be with men as we shall be above— 
Clad in the robes of immortality. 
If this is vanity, God made me so, 
And placed it in the centre of my soul— 
From which all thought proceeds—this wish doth grow— ' 
Strong as the lightning’s flash—the thunder’s roll ! x 


If not in life my soul your praise can have, 
It is an idle breath flung on the air ; 
I care not for your plaudits in the grave— 
What good were they ? my soul will not be there! 
And if men are to be what they have been, 
Though more exalted in that woRLD AaBOvE— 
Let me, on earth, while living, have from men 
What, being dead, will show our former love. 


But though within our mortal we can see 

Nothing which looks immortal to our sight ; 
Behind that veil there is what makes us be, 

And without which we soon would be all night. 
And as man’s natural body lives on earth, 

With earthly things—seen with our natural eyes— 
Our spiritual bodies shall, when we go forth, 

Be seen by spiritual ones, where nothing dies. 


Then we shall see all things, as they are seen 

On earth, with eyes no mortal sun can dim ; 
And be in heaven, as we have ever been, 

Like man, though subject not to death like ‘him. 
And if we carry with us ail we have 

Of knowledge here below, or happiness, 





The more we have of each, this side the grave, 
The richer will we be in heavenly bliss. 














THE HAUNTED ADJUTANT. 


A TRADITION OF THE SIEGE OF BOSTON. 


(Concluded from page 226.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

AFrTER the conference at the quarters of Captain 
Lyndsay was broken up, our hero walked deliber- 
ately down Hanover street toward his own abode. 
He was busily planning operations in accordance 
with the result of the council as he walked along. 
But he was not so much absorbed by his own affairs, 
or his own meditations, as to be unconscious of his 
approach to the habitation of his layde-love. In 
those days it was an essential part of good breeding 
for a gentleman to call upon his partner on the morn- 
ing after a ball, “‘and humbly hope she caught no 
cold,” though he had to canter over half a county in 
the service. It was not likely, therefore, that Hazle- 
hurst would pretermit the performance of this duty 
when his path took him past her very door. So he 
knocked boldly and was speedily admitted, and 
ushered into the presence of the fair Clara, who, 
of course, was expecting his visit. She wore her 
apple-green silk that morning—a color I would not 
recommend to my lady readers, unless they are very 
sure that their complexions can bear it—and, by 
Heaven! she did look divinely. It is provoking to 
see how the most unbecoming colors will set off a 
complexion and eyes that need take no thought for 
themselves. But I am not going to rave. I only 
state the simple truth, in saying that she looked 
divinely. At least, I never saw any thing prettier 
than the sweet glow of consciousness that mantled 
over her cheeks and neck and breasts, (I must say it, 
for Copley has told you how many charms the fashion 
of that day disclosed.) and the smile that kindled in 
her eyes, as she met the ardent gaze of her advanc- 
ing lover. At any rate, Iam quite sure that he agreed 
_with me in this opinion, for he hardly seemed to know 
whether he was in the body or out of the body, as he 
waiked up the room. Lovers are foolish creatures. 
At least, so I have heard, for 1 was never one my- 
self. But, for the life of me, I can’t conceive why 
that silly Hazlehurst should have gone and seated 
himself in the arm-chair on the other side of the fire- 
place, when the gentle Clara had taken pains to 
leave plenty of room for him on the sofa by her side. 
I am sure I never should have done that. However, 
he did, and it is my business to relate, not to account 
for the fact. 

They were soon seated vis @ vis, with nothing but 
the little work-table between them, and there seemed 
to be no reason why they should not make themselves 
agreeable to one another. And I am by no means 
sure that they did not, although they had very little 
to say for themselves, apparently. What Hazlehurst 





might have whispered to Clara the night before, at 
Concert Hall, as they stood apart, sheltered by a bat- 
talion of card-playing dowagers, and covered by the 
full burst of a regimental band, I am unable to say, 
for I was at that time engaged in overhearing what 
General Howe was saying to Governor Gage, at the 
other end of the room. But I think it must have been 
something that altered their relations to each other in 
some way, for they were not half as chatty and con- 
versable as they were the day before. And yet it 
could not have amounted to a full understanding, or 
that stupid Hazlehurst would not have been sitting 
two yards away, looking at her pretty foot, (not but 
what it was well worth looking at,) as it rested on 
the edge of the footstool; nor would she have kept 
her eyes fixed upon her embroidery all the time with 
the prettiest confusion you ever saw. And I don’t 
believe that they would have talked over the night 
before in a sort of way that made it perfectly plain 
that they knew nothing at all of what they were 
talking about, if they had felt quite at ease in their 
own minds. It was clear that they were thinking of 
something else than their words. Poor Hazlehurst 
was evidently in the state of mind of an unlucky 
moth, that has been well advised by its wisers and 
betters that candies are dangerous things in general, 
and especially that specific candle in particular, and 
who yet cannot keep itself away from the shining 
mischief. The attraction of the brilliant object be- 
fore him was quite too much for any dimly remem- 
bered warnings of his distant family against American 
beauties, or for the fresher hints of his friendly com- 
mander, to keep him from flying at last into the 
flame. 

I can’t tell you how it was, my dear reader, but 
somehow or other, in less time than I have been 
writing these three lines, Hazlehurst was by the side 
of Clara, his left arm encircling her slender waist, 
their right hands clinging together, and her sweet 
head gently drooped upon his shoulder. It was a 
charming group, I do assure you. There are many 
more disagreeable situations in the world than that 
of young Hazlehurst at that moment. It wasa grand 
pantomime of action. No words could have ex- 
pressed their meaning more eloquently. It was not 
a time for words—they would have been impertinent 
and superfluous. Accordingly, their lips gave utter- 
ance tono sound. Whether their lips did any thing 
else to the purpose, it is not my intention to disclose. 
I am ‘‘trusty Mr. Tattle” as to all matters which 
should be kept private. Nothing of that sort was 
ever wormed out of me. The ladies need have no 
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hesitation in placing the most entire confidence in 
my discretion. 

But this silence, though deep and delicious, could 
not last forever. Alas! that it could not. Murmur- 
ing words soon displaced it, and the faith of two true 
young hearts was plighted to each other forever. 
Ah! holy troth plight! Thine is the true marriage— 
the era of the mystic union of souls—of which the 
blessing of the priest is but the statement and pro- 
clamation. Wo to those who profane its mysteries 
by levity, by covetousness, or by falsehood ! 

As soon as their young joy had subsided into a sort 
of tumultuous calmness, how they sat, with their 
hands locked together, talking over their love and 
their hopes! They traced with fond curiosity the 
course of their true love—‘‘ Great Nature’s Nile’— 
up to its small beginnings and unsuspected springs. 
Bruce himself could hardly have surpassed them in 
zealous or minute investigation. And then the more 
dubious future—how were its uncertainties turned 
into realities, and its doubts transmuted into sanguine 
hopes by the potent magic of youth and love! 

“Ah, love! young love! bound in thy rosy band, 

Let sage or cynic prattle as he will, 

These hours, and only these, redeem life’s years of ill.” 

Clara’s doubts as to her reception into the family of 
her lover, were eagerly driven away by his earnest 
assurances of a cordial welcome. Sir Ralph and his 
mother were the best of human beings, and had no 
earthly wish beyond his happiness; and was not his 
happiness wrapped up in her? Such is the logic of 
youth and love, and it easily prevailed over one 
willing enough to be convinced. The best of human 
beings sometimes take very different views of the 
component elements of earthly happiness from their 
children. At least, so it is said. They were too 
happy to fear. The future would take care of itself. 
The present was enough for them. 

But such interviews, though they live forever, 
must come to an end in time and space. The time 
came when the plighted lovers were to part for the 
first time since they had exchanged their sacred 
vows. Dinner-time will come round on the day of 
rejoicing, and on the day of mourning, and interpose 
its material demands between our souls and soft 
emotions of tenderness and grief. The necessities 
of the body often afford a healthful distraction to 
thoughts too highly strung to sensations of joy or of 
sorrow. The body is a ‘‘homely nurse,” but it is a 
faithful one, if it be not maltreated, and does its 
best to guard and help the immortal child that is en- 
trusted to it, to be carried in its arms during its days 
of infancy. So the time of parting came, and they 
parted; not for any interminable space of time to be 
sure—but it was their first parting. It was not, as I 
just said, an eternal separation, for there was to be a 
great sleighing-party that evening, and Hazlehurst 
had already engaged Clara to be his companion. 
With as many last words as if they were to part 
for years, he at length departed, with quite unneces- 
sary entreaties to her not to forget the evening’s en- 
gagement. 

It was all over. The irreparable step was taken. 





The Rubicon of life was passed. The hour that was 
just expired would tinge with its hues every future 
moment of his life. He felt that it was no light thing 
that he had just done, and though he was conscious 
of a deep happiness, it was no boisterous joy ; and it 
was not only with ease, but with satisfaction, re- 
strained within the limits of his own breast, until the 
due time of disclosure. It was a pleasure to feel that 
he had a secret hoard of happiness, known only to 
himself, which he might count over with a miser’s 
joy, but with none of a miser’s guilt or folly. 

One thing, however, was remarkable. The idea 
of the orderly book, or of the ghost, had never once 
crossed his mind, after he had found himself hurried 
on to the catastrophe of the interview. He was sorry 
that he had not made Clara the confidante of his trou- 
bles, and resolved to repair the omission at the first 
opportunity. Confidence should not be kept back 
first on his side. He rather rejoiced that he hada 
misfortune, which she might share with him. Per- 
haps his philosophy would not have stood him in 
such good stead, had his misfortune been a little 
greater than it was. But every thing helps to feeda 
healthy love. It is your feeble, rickety brats, that 
expire of the first unsavory mess of earthly pot- 
tage. 

The mess dinner was over. There had been some 
quizzing on the subject of Miss Forrester and of the 
ghost; but it was all evidently at random, and they 
had no idea how very near the wind they were going, 
on either tack. Hazlehurst and his friends kept their 
own counsel, and after dinner met by appointment 
at Dr. Holcombe’s quarters, to finish the plan of their 
campaign against the midnight forager of orderly 
books. They had, as they had agreed upon, selected 
a number of picked men, on whose secrecy and 
fidelity they could rely, who were to keep watch and 
ward, duly relieved, by night and day, without mak- 
ing any noise about it. So that if the ghost should 
return, clothed in his ‘‘vesture of decay,” to the 
scene of his former operations, he would be pretty 
sure to be laid by the heels. The officers themselves 
also agreed to mount guard, by turns, in the captain’s 
chamber, so that it should never be without a sleep- 
less eye on the look-out. Arrangements were made 
that the sentinels and their officers should rendezvous 
quietly in the neighborhood, at a small inn, as if by 
accident, and the men be shown their posts of obser- 
vation without any bustle to attract notice, John and 
Orderly Williams being left in garrison of the haunted 
building until it was properly invested. Every thing 
happened at the time and in the order that it should, 
and the arrangements were carried into effect with 
military precision. One man walked up and down 
the street, with injunctions never to lose sight of the 
front of the house. The three other sides were in 
charge of three other trusty men, so placed that no 
approach could be made to the house on either side 
without instant detection. A guard was also placed 
on each floor of the house, on the inside; although 
it had been most thoroughly searched, in advance, in 
every corner. It seemed as if the Prince of the 
Power of the Air alone, approaching through his own 
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peculiar principality, could obtain entrance unob- 
served. And so they rested on their arms. 

In the mean time, the winter’s sun made haste to 
put an end to the short day, and the time arrived for 
the great sleighing party to rendezvous in the North 
Square. Captain Hazlehurst’s graceful little sleigh, 
contrasting curiously with his stout cob, were at the 
door, and he was speedily drawn up in front of Mr. 
Forrester’s mansjon, awaiting the pleasure of its fair 
mistress. She soon appeared, breathing a fresh sum- 
mer upon the cheek of winter, and yet looking like 
his youngest daughter, so be-furred, and be-tippeted, 
and be-cloaked was she. Still, through all, you could 
see the graceful outline of her shape, while her happy 
face glowed through her world of habiliments, like 
the sun through evening clouds. The moon would, 
perhaps, be a more appropriate, but the sun is a 
more splendid simile—so let it stand. She was soon 
by the side of Hazlehurst, and they were rapidly 
careering away toward the North Square. A very 
few minutes brought them to the rendezvous, where 
they found a large company of the élite of the garri- 
son and the town’s people, preparing for a merry 
scamper round the town. There were large sleighs 
drawn by two, and some by four horses, containing 
parties, which, like the family party of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, if they did not have a great deal of wit, 
they had a great deal of laughing, which answered 
the purpose just as well. There were not wanting 
mocest single sleighs, like that conveying our hero 
and heroine, which, if not as well adapted for frolic 
as their larger companions, were better calculated 
for sentiment and for flirtation. After the usual time 
had been wasted in waiting for loiterers, and adjust- 
ing where every one should go, the procession set 
forward in due order, the guvadrige@ taking the lead, 
and the more unpretending vehicles following in due 
succession. 

Aha! what a merry jingling of bells and ringing of 
laughter resounded through the streets of Boston, as 
the horses dashed through them, making the frozen 
earth resound with their tread. It was a sound of 
merriment that jarred gratingly upon the ears of 
many an unwilling listener, separated by the siege 
from beloved hearts, and suffering, perhaps, from 
cold in the depth of that dreadful winter, or with 
hunger, within the sound of the revelry of their op- 
pressors. To many an ear the sweet bells seemed 
‘‘jangled, out of tune, and harsh.” But what was 
that to the revellers? What cared they for the pining 
of rebel hearts? Away! away! up Hanover street, 
down Queen street, through the succession of streets 
now all amalgamated into Washington street, up to 
the lines on the Neck! How the crackling snow 
glitters in the light of the full moon! What a vol- 
canic eflect do the rebel watch-fires give to the lonely 
hills in the distance! You can hear the very hum of 
the camp, so near are you to it. And you have the 
pleasing uncertainty as to how soon a battery of 
cannon may open upon you, or a shell be sent to 
convey to you the compliments of those who are 
knocking at your gates, But what of that? Away! 
away! Back again to the Common—round it—and 





then dash down to the line of wharves that enclose 
the harbor, look out over the frozen sea, and then 
round again across those desolate fields, which are 
now all populous streets, or crowded marts. Oh! it 
was a merry drive! What though the hardships of a 
seven years’ war, ghastly wounds and grisly death, 
awaited some of the revellers, and the bitterness of 
disappointed hope, and of interminable exile, was 
the appointed lot of others? They knew it not! 
That glittering night was theirs! And who has 
more? 

There are worse places for a flirtation or a téte-d- 
téte, let me tell you, than asleighing party. Espe- 
cially where you have a sleigh to yourselves. The 
noise and the bustle isolates you so completely. 
And then the bear-skins roll you up together so 
comically, that positively you sometimes mistake 
your neighbor’s hand for your own! It’s very odd— 
but so it is. Poets may talk as much as they please 
about summer moons, but I have known quite as 
much mischief done under winter moons. And if I 
had a daughter, I would quite as soon trust her with 
a ‘“‘detrimental” in a summer grove, beside a mur- 
muring stream, with the very best moon that was 
ever manufactured hanging over their heads, as I 
would in a snug sleigh, behind a good horse, making 
good time over a ringing road, in a cold, clear, spark- 
ling night. 


‘Now, ponder well, ye parents dear,” 


And lay these, my words of wisdom, to heart. 

Clara and Hazlehurst, you may be sure, did not 
fail to improve their opportunities, and the evening’s 
drive furnished a very satisfactory epilogue to the 
morning’s drama. After a brief interval of silence, 
as they rushed up King street, Clara turned to Hazle- 
hurst, and said laughingly to him— 

‘But, Charles, you have not told me yet wine 
Captain Honeywood had to say to you. For, of 
course, he must have been to call on his tenant by 
this time.” 

** Ah! my dear Clara! I am satisfied that he was a 
piratical old dog! I have but too good reason to think 
ill of him.” 

**Indeed !—and how so, pray? Has he laid you 
under contribution already? Perhaps he intends col- 
lecting his rent in advance.” 

‘Tf that were all,” answered Charles, ‘“‘I should 
care little about it. But I am afraid that the old villain 
is more of a rebel than a pirate. Ifearhe bears more 
of a grudge against the king than against me.” 

“That is natural enough, you know,” replied 
Clara, ‘‘for it was his majesty’s predecessor who 
put him to so much inconvenience for his little mis- 
takes in the matter of ownership. But you mean 
something, Charles—now tell me all about it.” 

‘The all is soon told,” saidhe. ‘ The crafty old 
sea-dog has helped himself to the very thing that it is 
most important, for the sake of the service, and for 
my own sake, should have been kept out of his 
hands—and I suppose I may have to pay for his 
villainy.” 

** Good God! Charles!” exclaimed Clara, turning 
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pale with affright, “‘ what do you mean? What has 
happened?” : 

**Nothing, my love,” he responded, ‘ excepting 
that he has carried off the orderly book of the regi- 
ment, which may convey intelligence to the rebels 
that will bring them buzzing about our ears, if they 
have the sense to make use of it.” 

But you—how will it affect you ?” inquired Clara, 
evidently thinking more of her lover than of her liege 
lord. ‘You said that it was bad for your own sake 
that this book had fallen into his hands.” 

“Indeed, I hardly know myself, exactly,” he an- 
swered, ‘but Il am quite certain that it can do me 
no good. And what a court-martial may think of it, 
they only can tell.” 

‘A court-martial !”’ exclaimed Clara, in consterna- 
tion—‘‘ dear Charles! what have you done for which 
you can be court-martialed? Pray tell me that you 
are only in jest.” 

**T wish I were in jest, my dearest Clara,” said he, 
in reply, “but itis no joke, I assure you. The 
orderly book was in my custody, as the adjutant of 
the regiment. I left it on my table when I went to 
the assembly last night, and when I came back it was 
gone.” 

“‘Gone !” repeated Clara, echoing his words. 

**Gone, my dear,” he repeated; ‘‘and how or 
whither, the thief, and the devil that helped him, 
only knows. And when the loss is reported at head- 
quarters, I have reason to fear that I shall be held 
responsible for it, and it may prove a serious busi- 
ness.” 

‘But what can they do to you, dearest Charles?” 
almost gasped poor Clara. “It certainly was not 
your fault that it was taken.” 

**J cannot think it was,” he answered, “after all 
the precautions I had taken. But one cannot tell 
what views these old fellows may take. If it come 
to a court-martial, a reprimand would be the least 
punishment—the loss of the adjutancy, I think, would 
be the greatest. But the worst is, the effect it will 
be likely to have upon my promotion.” 

* This is dreadful—dreadful !” sobbed poor Clara, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘ oh, Charles—Charles! what is 
to be done!” _ 

‘* Dear, dear Clara!”’ answered Hazlehurst, brush- 
ing away her tears in a manner for which I ean only 
account on the supposition that she could not get at 
her pocket-handkerchief, and from the fact that they 
had dropped into the rear of the procession—“ do not 
be distressed about it, my love. Land my friends are 
resolved to find out what this business means, and if 
we can get to the bottom of it by Saturday all will be 
well—and, if not, the worst can be borne.” 

‘“*By Saturday !” said Clara, clearing up a little— 
“that is a good while to come, and much may hap- 
pen before then. I wish that I could do something to 
help you. Can I not?” 

“Nothing, my love, but your good wishes and 
sympathy, I believe,” said Hazlehurst; ‘ but stay, 
there is a thing that you can do. You can ask your 
father to let our poor fellows have the shelter of his 
summer-house, which commands the rear of the 


Vaughan house. It will be a serious service to them 
these bitter nigats.” : 

“Certainly,” answered Clara, cheerfully, “you 
can have the key to the little gate that opens upon 
your grounds, that was made for the accommodation 
of Miss Vaughan and myself; and as the fence is an 
open one, they can keep watch as well in the sum- 
mer-house as in the yard.” 

**'Thank you,” he replied, ‘‘ that will be doing us 
good service. I hope,” he continued, after a short 
pause, ‘that you will pardon me for not telling you 
all this, this morning. But, in truth, I never thought 
of it once. It was hardly fair, as you did not have 
all the facts of my case before you. But it is not too 
late, you know, now to change your mind.” 

“You do not think that this, or any thing else that 
you could do, would make any difference in my love 
for you, Charles,” said Clara, looking up in his face. 
**T know you do not.” 

** Indeed, I do not, dearest,” he replied, and as he 
spoke he leaned his lips so near her cheek, that | 
should have thought that they must have touched, 
had I not known that it would have been improper. 

“But here we are at the Royal Tavern,” he ex- 
claimed, as they drove into Dock Square, and drew 
up at the door of the inn where it was proposed to 
close their expedition. ‘‘ Now clear your brow, and 
repair your eyes, lest the gossips put things, and peo- 
ple too, together.” 

There is a time of life when three days seem to be 
an all-sufficient eternity—and my Clara was happily 
not past that blessed period. So she soon dismissed 
the unpleasant tidings she had just heard from her 
mind, and endeavored to mingle in the gaieties of the 
Royal Tavern. The scene was not a very magnifi- 
cent one, to be sure, but the company was as gay as 
if it had been a royal palace. The mulled wine was 
beyond praise. The floor of the large parlor was 
swept, and a noble fire diffused light and heat through 
the room. They had not a regimental band, as they 
had the night before, but the fiddle of a musical! 
negro, belonging to the house, was sufficient to set 
them all dancing and flirting. And what could his 
majesty’s own band itself do more? At a proper 
time an excellent supper was served in the dining- 
room—none of your perpendicular abominations— 


spit, and served, if not with metropolitan magnifi- 
cence, yet at least with provincial plenty. Ample 
justice was done to the viands—and the port wine 
and the everlasting punch were not neglected. After 
the sacred rage of hunger was appeased, the com- 
pany returned to the great parlor, and resumed their 
gaieties, which were protracted until a late hour. 
Such were some of the schemes to which the be- 
leagured inhabitants of the town resorted to speed 
away some of their weary hours. And very good 
schemes they were, in my opinion. 

T do not know how it was, but the garrison gossips, 
of whom Hazlehurst had warned Clara, remarked 
that he was not as devoted to her as usual. From 
this they: augured, with the sagacity of their tribe, 





that he was inclined to be off from the flirtation. 
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but a good, regular, sit-down supper, all hot from the 
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Now J formed a directly opposite opinion from the 
circumstance. I am too old a bird to be chaffed in 
that way. I know, however, that the young lovers 
compared notes of what they heard and overheard on 
the subject, as they drove home, and that they were 
entirely satisfied with the success of the enemy. 
What could have made them dissatisfied with it? 

On arriving at his quarters, Hazlehurst found every 
thing ready, but no ghost as yet. Dr. Holcombe, 
who much preferred a comfortable arm-chair, a pipe 
and a tankard of punch, over against a rousing fire, 
to all the sleighing parties that ever manufactured 
pleasure out of cold and discomfort, had volunteered 
to mount guard for the first evening in Hazlehurst’s 
room. He protested, however, that all had been 
quiet, and not so much of a ghost stirring as would 
make the candles burn blue. He and Hazlehurst sat 
up till near morning, and then lay down alternately 
for an hour or two—but all was still. ‘‘ Not a mouse 
stirring.”” They had their labor for their pains that 
night. Still they were not discouraged in their cam- 
paign against the powers of darkness by this with- 
drawal of the enemy. They still believed that they 
would have a brush with him yet. In this faith they 
renewed their arrangements for the next day, care- 
fully managing them so cautiously that there should 
be no ground of suspicion given to the world around 
that there was any thing extraordinary going on. 

The allies met after breakfast to talk over the mat- 
ter, and to decide whose turn should be the next to 
face the enemy. Major Ferguson, in right of seni- 
ority of rank, received the privilege. The men who 
were on guard during the night were examined, but 
they maintained that there was nothing that could be 
construed into a suspicious circumstance that had 
fallen under their observation. Renewed charges of 
secrecy were given and exchanged, not only for fear 
of the ghost’s getting wind of the conspiracy against 
him, but lest the laugh at the mess-table might be 
turned against them. Lord Percy was curious to 
hear the result of the night’s campaign, when the 
adjutant waited upon him for orders, and gave his 
approval of the steps taken, and encouraged them to 
proceed. 

Another day, and yet another passed away. Fer- 
guson and Lyndsay had successively taken the field 
against the ghost—but none would come when they 
did call for him. Olid Jamaica was the only spirit 
that was raised, and tobacco-smoke was the only in- 
tangible essence that infested them. What was to be 
done now? It was plain that the ghost was more 
than a match for them. ‘They believed that they 
might be his masters in the field—but he certainly 
had the advantage of them in the strategy which 
avoids the presence of a superior enemy. They felt, 
in the slightest degree in the world, like fools, that they 
should have lost their natural rest for three nights, 
and expended a degree of skill and energy sufficient 
to have raised the siege, and all for nothing. Friday 
night was come. The morrow was the fatal Satur- 
day, when the orderly book must be found, or the 
loss reported at head-quarters. The confederates sat 
rather gloomily over their wine at Ferguson’s lodg- 





ings—for Ferguson was a married man, and did not 
live at mess—and considered with themselves what 
was to be done next. 

‘You have not won your supper at the Dragon yet, 
doctor,” said Ferguson. ‘‘ The ghost does not seem 
to regard you with any more favor than the rest of 
us.” 

‘“‘ The Ides of March are not past yet, my friend,” 
observed the doctor. ‘I shall have a double chance, 
as I shall keep watch the last night of the siege, as 
well as the first. You cannot tell what this night 
may bring forth.” 

‘** So you are not discouraged, I am giad to find,” 
said Hazlehurst, ‘ and still hold to your intention for 
the night. But don’t you intend to go to Miss For- 
rester’s this evening? I know you are invited, and 
your watch can begin after the party ends.” 

‘** Not I, indeed,” responded the son of Galen, ‘‘ not 
I, indeed. I am not quite boy enough for that. It is 
all well enough for you youngsters, who have no 
turn for rational pursuits—but a pipe and a tankard 
for me, against all the gatherings together of flirting 
boys and girls, and gambling papas and mammas, 
that were ever held. I shall repair to my post early 
in the evening, and maintain it unseduced and un- 
terrified.” 

** And ’ faith! I believe that I will bear you com- 
pany, doetor,” said Ferguson. ‘‘ My wife has not 
got over the cold she got at that cursed sleighing 
party, and intends going to bed instead of the party.” 

** Do so, by all means,@replied Holeombe, ‘and 1 
dare say that, besides having a rational time together, 
we shall have a good account to give of the ghost 
by the time these boys are ready to come home; 
only, I suppose, if we see the ghost both at the same 
time, you will expect to go snacks in the supper.’’- 

**'To be sure, I shall,” said the major, laughing, 
‘* we will be partners in the battle and in the spoils.” 

The party soon afier dispersed and went their 
several ways. And it will not surprise my readers 
to learn that Hazlehurst’s way led him to Clara For- 
rester’s. He just looked in to see if he could be of 
any service. He found the fair Clara in some little 
perturbation. 

‘What goes wrong, my love?” he inquired— 
‘‘has the governor sent an excuse, or has /a belle 


. Wilton turned sulky and refused to come?” 


‘* ‘Worse than either, I assure you, Charles,” she 
replied. ‘‘I could spare a dozen governors and 
beauties better than black Domingo, who has selected 
this particular occasion to fall sick, and to throw me 
back on the mercies of James, who is hardly equal, 
as you know, to such an emergency.” 

‘** That is unlucky, indeed,” said Hazlehurst; ‘‘ but 
my John is,quite at your service, such as he is; and 
he is certainly competent to the ministerial, if not to 
the executive, duties of such an occasion.” 

‘* Thank you,” she answered, ‘‘ he will be of great 
use, and I gladly accept your offer. But what will 
the doctor and Major Ferguson do without him to 
attend them—since you say that they are determined 
not to smile upon me ?” 

‘QO, never fear for them,” replied Hazlehurst; 
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“ John shall brew them a double supply of punch, and 
leave their supper ready laid for them, and they can 
wait upon themselves fast enough. They are too 
old campaigners to be disconcerted by a trifle.” 

‘They shall be better treated than they deserve, 
then, for not coming to me,” said she, ‘for I will 
send poor old Peter over to them with their supper, 
and with a bow! of the punch I have been superin- 
tending myself for the evening. So you will be good 
enough to let me have John as soon as you can spare 
him.” 

‘‘He shall be at your command directly,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ as soon as he can put himself in proper trim. 
Peter will answer all the purpose for the doctor and 
Ferguson.” 

After a few more passages between the lovers, 
which I do not think particularly concern my 
readers, Hazlehurst took his leave of his ladye-love, 
and proceeded to his quarters. I beg that no unkind 
imputations’may be laid upon my Clara, in conse- 
quence of her holding this festivity on the eve of the 
important Saturday, for the arrangements had been 
made for it before she knew any thing of Hazlehurst’s 
troubles. And as they were still a secret, and as she 
had as yet no acknowledged interest in them, if they 
were public, there was obviously nothing to be done 
but to go on. But the dear girl had suffered great dis- 
tress and anxiety about it, especially as the week 
drew to an end without any tidings of the missing 
volume. But she had to-put a good face upon the 
matter, and go through her@ospitaBle duties with the 
best grace she could. 

In those days the hour for the assembling of com- 
pany was a.very diflerent one from that which now 
brings a party together. Before seven o’clock the 
rooms were filled. I cannot stop now to describe, 
(though description is my forte,) the beauty and 
splendor of the scene. We have nothing in these 
days, excepting the awkward imiiation of a fancy 
ball, that approaches the glories of the days of bro- 
cades and scarlet coats, of gold lace and gold buttons, 
of diamond buckles and steel-hilted rapiers that 
looked like diamonds, of powder and high-heeled 
shoes. Ah! those were times when you knew a 
gentleman by his coat, and were not obliged to 
cypher him out by his conduct or his conversation ! 

The company were received by Mr. and Miss 
Forrester, with all the ceremony of the old time. 
I have not introduced Mr. Forrester to the reader as 
yet, simply for the want of time. As he made no 
objection to Hazlehurst’s proposals when they were 
laid before him, only declining to ratify the engage- 
ment formally, until the consent of Sir Ralph had 
been received, and as I, therefore, could make no 
use of him in the only way fathers can be sueccess- 
fully managed, as cruel tyrants trampling on the 
young affections of their daughters, I have had no 
occasion to mention him. He would have been well 
worth your knowledge, however, as a favorable 
specimen of the old pre-revolutionary New England 
gentleman. But I have no time left for you to culti- 
vate his acquaintance. The fact is, I want three 
volumes to make use of my materials. Maga is very 





good, but, like Chanticleer in the fable. ‘‘ she is not 
enough.” All that was eminent in rank or station, 
civil or military, all that was brilliant in beauty and 
attractive in manners, that the besieged town could 
command, was gathered together on that gay even- 
ing. Youth and dancing, old age and cards, were in 
happy proximity. And whatever there might be of 
love about the former conjunction, there was cer- 
tainly nothing of it in the latter. Mrs. Battle, her- 
self, never despised playing cards for dove more 
heartily than the former generation of Boston dowa- 
gers. Gaming was in those days almost as much a 
necessity of life, as drinking. At the proper time, 
when supper was announced, His Excellency led the 
procession, bearing aloft the fair hand of his lovely 
hostess, and not tucking it under his arm like a walk- 
ing-stick, or a wet umbrella. The tables were loaded 
with the choicest viands and the rarest wines, ‘ and 
all went merry as a marriage bell.” 

While these festive proceedings were going on, in 
the next house Doctor Holcombe and Major Fergu- 
son were whiling away the hours as best they might, 
in such talk as the garrison and the mess afforded. 
The punch-tankard stood between them upon a little 
table, and filled up many pauses in their conversa- 
tion. As they lazily puffed out the smoke from their 
mouths, they thought with satisfaction of the wisdom 
of their choice. The distant hum of the party, and 
the music, only enhanced their solitary satisfaction. 
At length, a tap was heard at the doc, which, open- 
ing, admitted the sable form of poor Peter, to whom 
we introduced our reader in the second chapter. He 
entered the room with a dogged and almost an un- 
conscious air of stupidity, bearing a basket in either 
hand, from one of which he produced some elegant 
extracts from the great supper, and from the othera 
fresh flagon of the most delicious punch that they had 
ever dreamed of, and, besides, two bottles of the 
celebrated old Forrester Madeira, which had “ put a 
girdle round the earth” in its travels, and knew more 
years than I dare mention. It is hardly necessary to 
say, that as soon as Peter had disposed of these edi- 
bles and potables upon the table and retired, the 
friends drew up to it and commenced an assault upon 
its contents which did infinite honor to their military 
education. The flagon was in constant requisition, 
and was pronounced nectar worthy of the Hebe who 
had dispensed it. Then, after their supper was 
finished, they uncorked the wine, and, drawing up 
to the fire, set in for serious drinking. They were 
seasoned vessels ; but, Iam sorry to say, that in due 
time, the liquor began to make inroads upon their 
brains, and to set their tongues in perpetual motion. 
They told excellent stories, only forgetting the point ; 
but this, as they both talked at once, was of the less 
consequence. The doctor grew professional, and 
the major musical. The one described operations, 
and the other broke down in the midst of songs, all 
of which he sung to the tune of ‘ Bonnie Doon.” 
Their eyes began to glaze, and their tongues to trip. 
They were not at all surprised at seeing duplicates of 
all the objects in the room; nor at finding them- 
selves stopping short in the midst of stammering 
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sentences. In short, I grieve to relate it, they were 
getting very drunk. 

‘I say—doctor,” stammered the major, “ wont you 
take another glass—of—ghost ?” 

“D—n the—ghost!” hickuped the doctor. ‘I do 
be-believe, Ferguson, you’re dr-drunk! I should 
liké to see the gh-ghost that would face me n-now.” 

‘‘ Suppose—you—see, doctor—whether the door ’s 
—drunk !” said the major— it looks d—d tottering 
to me!” 

The doctor laid his course for the door, and, after a 
few judicious tacks, succeeded in making it. It was 
slightly ajar, so he shut and locked it, apostrophising 
the ghost as he meandered back to his chair. 

**D—n you !—you ’ll have to c-come through the 
k-key hole, to-night, m-my friend—if you c-come at 
all.” 

Having with great generalship recovered his seat, 
they attempted to resume their “rational enjoyment” 
and improving conversation. But nature was too 
strong for them; and it was not many minutes before 
they were both fast asleep in their chairs. I am sorry 
to say that such scenes were not so rare, or so dis- 
creditable, in those three-bottle days, as they have 
happily since become; and the sight of two middle- 
aged gentlemen drunk on either side of a fire-place 
would have been no astonishing sight seventy years 
ago! 

How long it was after this point of their adven- 
tures, I cannot exactly tell—but it was not long be- 
fore the men who were keeping guard were alarmed 
by a loud and most startling noise in the haunted 
chamber. They all incontinently rushed to the door, 
and heard within the sounds of a clamorous struggle. 
The ghost was evidently caught at last. But it was 
also plain that he was fighting for his life. He was 
game to the last, clearly. He was apparently almost 
a match for_his two adversaries, for loud cries re- 
sounded through the house. 

‘¢ Here he is, d—n him!” “I’ve got him!” ‘“ By 
—, he’s choking me!” ‘ Murder! murder!” 
“Help! help!’ ‘Where are you, you scoun- 
drels?” All attended by a running accompaniment 
of furniture breaking and chairs tumbling into chaotic 
heaps. The men tried in vain to open the door, 
when Hazlehurst rashed up stairs in hot haste, hav- 
ing been summoned, by his own direction, at the first 
alarm. 

‘‘Where are your muskets, men?” he cried, in 
strong excitement. ‘‘ The bloody rebels are mur- 
dering them! Dash open the door with the butt- 
ends !” 

Seizing a musket he suited the action to the word, 
and the door was soon broken down—though not 
without difficulty, as doors were then. The scene 
was frightful. The furniture was overturned. The 
lights were out; and lying on the floor, either mor- 
tally wounded or exhaused by a fruitless struggle, lay 
the watchmen of the night. 

‘¢ Where is the villain?” cried Hazlehurst, rushing 
into the room. 

** Here’s the d—d scoundrel !” cried the doctor, lay- 
ing hold of the major. 
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‘< This is the infernal rascal!” bellowed the major, 
seizing the unhappy Holcombe by the throat. 

And as they shook each other, they vainly en- 
deavored to rise from among the wreck of things 
that surrounded them. 

It needed no conjurer to tell how the matter stood. 
Hazlehurst sank into a chair which, fortunately, had 
survived the fray, and made the whole house ring 
with interminable peals of laughter. His followers 
could not resist the contagion, which was made the 
more irresistible by the drunken gravity of the two 
heroes, who sat like so many tipsy Mariuses amid 
the ruins of another Carthage. You would have 
thought that a legion of laughing imps had taken pos- 
session of the mansion, and were consecrating it to 
their service. 

As soon as Hazlehurst could command his voice, 
he gave directions to the men to separate the unlucky 
ghost-seers, and to carry them carefully tu bed. 
Then, taking a candle, he surveyed the prospect 
before him. The emptied flagons and broken bottles 
sufficiently accounted for the scene he had just wit- 
nessed. He glanced his eye upon the table. His 
color changed. He started forward. By Heaven! 
THERE LAY THE OrpERLY Boox! 


Two or three years had passed away, and a happy 
family party were assembled around a Christmas 
fire at Hazlewood, the seat of the Hazelhursts. Vigor- 
ous age and blooming infancy clustered around the 
hearth, but the centre of the circle was Charles Hazle- 
hurst and his lovely Clara. He had consented, re- 
luctantly, to retire from the army, that he might sus- 
tain the declining years of his parents. He had brought 
his wife with him, and there they sat, as happy and 
beloved a pair as ever lived and loved. 

The evening had been sped away with games and 
gambols. At last, the sports were over, and the 
party, closing round the firebrands, yielded to the 
inspiration of the hour, and vied with each other in 
tales of diablerie. At last, Charles is fixed to narrate 
his adventure. He told it well, and was rewarded 
by alternating deep-drawn breaths of interest, and by 
peals of laughter. But the mystery still remained 
unsolved. While they were all offering their seve- 
ral explanations, Hazlehurst exclaimed— 

“I would pay down a handsome reward to any 
one who would tell me where that book was during 
those four days !” 

** And would you grarit an amnesty,” asked Clara, 
** to all concerned, if you could know it ?” 

“That I would, with all my heart—for the excel- 
lence of the joke, now that no mischief came of it, 
redeems its roguishness.”’ 

**Then I can easily satisfy you, my dear,” re- 
sumed his wife—‘ it was all the time in my dressing- 
table drawer.” 

There was a moment of silent astonishment, and 
then Hazlehurst exclaimed— 

“In your drawer? Why, were you the ghost, 
Clara?” 

“ Not exactly,” she replied; “but I had an Afrite 
that did my will quite as well as any ghost could do.” 
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““ What do youmean, my love ?” inquired her hus- 
band. ‘ You are surely jesting. What Afrite do you 
mean ?” 

‘‘ You remember poor Peter ?” 

He nodded assent. 

‘* Well, he was the ghost, and none but he. I never 
meant to tell the story, but it is too good a joke to be 
kept to oneself.” 

“But how? What had you to do with it?” 

‘‘Remember your proclamation of amnesty, and I 
will tell you. You know that he was the servant of 
the Vaughans—”’ 

‘* No,” interrupted Charles, “I knew no such 
thing—only that he belonged to a family that had 
left the town.” 

“True,” she resumed; ‘‘ I] remember that I kept 
back that particular, for fear of exciting your sus- 
picion. But their servant he was, and treated with 
merited kindness for the service done his master, 
which resulted in disordering his poor brain. After 
he came to live at my father’s, he never seemed to 
feel at home, but would often wander away at night. 
I suspected that his resort was to his old master’s 
house, and that it was his prowling about it that gave 
it its bad name. But as the officers who first occu- 
pied it were not especially pleasant neighbors, I did 
not interfere with his amusements. But when you 
came, my dear—” 

‘*¢ You took me under your protection, and I thank 
you,” said Charles, laughing. 

‘* Certainly, I did,” she continued, ‘‘ but I thought 
he might just try your courage for one night. I had 
him watched out of the house by my maid, and, from 
the glee in which he returned, I had no doubt of his 
entire success. That was the first night—” 

‘* But pray tell me,” asked her husband, ‘‘ how he 
performed the feat, if you happen to know. He must 
have had wings, though I never saw them.” 

“That I can,” she replied. ‘‘ Poor Peter was a 
native African, and was as lithe and agile as a mon- 
key, though you would not think so to look at him. 
He could go up the side of a house by the spout, or 
the slightest inequalities, like a cat. When you 
heard him walking over your head, and went up to 
look for him, he swung himself out of the window, 
shutting it cunningly after him, and sliding down the 
spout, was in a second at the window of your closet. 


It was but the work of a moment to do what you 
found done, and of another moment to escape as he 
entered.. It was a sort of spite he felt against in- 
truders in that house.” 

‘But how came he by my orderly wisn 2” in- 
quired Charles. 

‘‘ That I must claim as my unwilling dea ” an- 
swered Clara. ‘I cross-examined Peter, privately, 
on the subject of his night’s adventures, and strictly 
forbade his repeating his visits without my know- 
ledge. I must confess, however, to a strong desire to 
mystify you a little further ; especially as I had learned 
from my maid, who was a flame of your orderly, of 
your precautions. I accordingly told Peter that he 
might visit your room once more, disturbing nothing, 
and only bringing away a single book from the table. 
When I found what it was, I was frightened enough, 
and when I learned how much mischief I was near 
doing, you know I was half distracted.” 

‘‘T remember it well, and put it all down to my 
own account.” 

** And so you should, to be sure, Charles. It was 
all on your account I was relieved by finding that 





the mischief could be repaired, if the book were re- 
turned in time. So I devised several ways of getting 
it back to you, which I abandoned for fear of detec- 
tion. My party, however, on Friday night, gave me 
the opportunity, you recollect, of spiriting away 
your servant, and getting poor Peter within your 
lines of entrenchment. By watching his opportunity, 
he climbed unperceived to your closet, where he 
ensconced himself, biding his time. I had told him 


whence he took it, for fear of mistakes. In due 
time the snoring of your watchful friends told him 
that the season of action was come. He stole into 
the room, deposited the book on the table, blew out 
the lights, knocked the two sleepers’ heads together, 
and retired covered with glory. The rest you know 
as wellasI. This,” continued Clara, ‘is the reve- 
lation of the only secret I ever kept from you. It 
was the first—it shall be the last.” 

‘“Well,” said Hazlehurst, as the party rose to re- 
tire Tor the night, ‘ there is an end of my only ghost- 
story! But this is not the first time that rue Devin 
has had the credit of a piece of mischief, which was, 
in truth, only due to a Woman! VM. 
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LovE springs delighted only in the breast 
That shrines alone the purest, noblest things ; 
It is not bought with gold, or pomp of kings; 
It gives to life the dearest, sweetest zest— 
Of all that joy inspireth, ’t is the best; 
Or present, or upborne on Memory’s wings, 
It checks the erring spirit’s wanderings ; 


se L.”? 


Wouldst thou ask Love to be of thine a guest? 
The poet's glowing language never spare, 
But let it serve to minister to bliss; 
Wouldst have the angel tarry? ‘Treat him fair, 
With pleasant smile, fond word and earnest kiss : 
And so the cares of life that seek thy door 
Shall be struck blind as were Lot’s fues of yore. 





to restore it, as nearly as he could, to the place — 
































MARRYING A FOOL. 





BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 





“CERTAINLY you must marry—every body ought 
to that has a chance, and I would n’t pay you so poor 
a compliment as to suppose that you couldn’t have, 
any time, just such a chance as you might choose. 
But when you do marry, darling, be sure to marry a 
fool.” 

** My dear aunt!” 

“Certainly, child. By the time you have been un- 
fortunate enough, like myself, to have had three hus- 
bands, you. will need no explanation of my advice ; 
but as that can’t possibly be for a good while, and, 
indeed, may never be, I’ll give.you my reasons be- 
fore-hand. I am not so silly as most people, to think 
that if a girl merely gets a man with good fortune, 
good connections, good appearance, and good man- 
ners, she is marrying well. To be married well she 
must have a husband who will make her perfectly 
happy, and if he has n’t the faculty for that, where ’s 
the value of the other things? If he has a fortune, 
he may manage it in his own way; if he has family 
to be proud of, he may expect her to do just as they 
do; if he has a fine person, he may look for her to 
be admiring it, when she would rather be attending 
to her own; and if he sets himself up on his manners, 
why she never must make a curtsy if he doesn’t 
think proper to make a bow. No, no—a human be- 
ing, especially a woman, can’t be perfectly happy 
unless she has her own way in every thing, and no 
man is likely to give a woman her own way, unless 
he is a fool.” 

“ Therefore, to be perfectly happy, a woman must 
marry a fool !—-my dear aunt, you are so delightful !” 

‘¢ Hush, Clara! don’t be so giddy—it is no laugh- 
ing matter, I assure you. If a man has any sense, 
or, what’s pretty much the same thing, fancies he 
has, it gives him such a conceit of himself, that he is 
quite blind to his wife’s, though, ten to one, she has a 
great deal more than he has—as you would have, 
Clara, if you were married to any man I know of. 
I have bought this experience dearly enough, for, of 
my three husbands, none was exactly of the right 
sort. I had my choice, too, out of a dozen each time, 
which was natural, as I was a woman of property, 
but I had n’t learned to see deeply into such things. 
My knowledge came too late for myself, for three 
trials of married life ought to be enough for any rea- 
sonable woman, which, you know I am, but I intend 
that you shal] have the benefit of it—it is your right, 
as I have adopted you for my daughter. My hus- 
bands had the name of being uncommonly sensible, 
and though each showed his sense in a different way 
from the others, none of the ways was any advan- 
tage tome. There was your uncle Crumpsey—you 





would have thought that the world went by the wag 
of his tongue. It was nothing but philanthropy, pa- 
triotism, general improvement, public good, grand 
systems, and important suggestions, with him. All 
sorts of people came to him for advice, from the can- 
didates for mayor, down to the inventors of patent 
washing-machines, and discoverers of infallible rat 
destructives, and after he had harangued and dictated 
and laid down the law, of course he must put his 
hand into his pocket. to pay the expense of carrying 
out his sentiments, and it was my money that was 
forthcoming. I could n’t help seeing how the money 
went, though I never complained except by hints— 
I was too good a wife for that—but if he had lived 
much longer than the honey-moon—” 

‘** The honey-moon, aunty !” 

‘““ Yes, child, the honey-moon sometimes does last 
four or five years, when there’s no children or any 
other serious dispensations of Providence; if he had 
lived much longer, as I was going to say, I should 
certainly have let him hear my mind about it. Never 
marry a smart-talking man for the world.” 

‘‘And what sort of sense had my next uncle, 
aunty ?” 

“ Your uncle Didenhoover—why, his ran altogetuer 
in the way of books and philosophy. He never cared 
a fig for the public good, which was one virtue in 
him ; but instead of that he had a provoking turn for 
enlightening me. Whenever I sat down beside him, 
thinking to have a comfortable chat about my neigh- 
bors, my property or my indoors domestic affairs, he 
was sure to branch off to the Greeks, Romans, Tro- 
jans and wild Indians. You might have understood 
him, my dear, for, after going through all the arts and 
sciences at Doctor Drumgood’s, like a good girl, you 
can talk like a book, and are pretty much of a phi- 
losopher yourself; but to me it was as tedious as if 
he had been saying grammars and English Readers 
by heart. Though he had all the learning of the 
Egyptians and King Solomon, I never could make 
him remember how to give a receipt, and the only 
time I could persuade him to collect a rent for me, 
he lost it before he got home—had his pocket picked 
at a second-hand book auction, while he was bidding 
against himself on an old Dictionary. I had the honor 
of having a philosopher for a husband, but honor and 
happiness are two'different things. If I wished him 
to spruce up a little and come out of his study to see 
company—he was a portly, fine looking man, or I 
would n’t have fancied him—as likely as not he made 
his appearance with a boot on one foot and a slipper 
on the other, his wig turned hind-side before, or a 
woollen skull-cap hanging by its strings round his 
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neck. The very servants made a butt of him, and 
once when they had the impudence to fill his snufl- 
box with coffee-grounds, instead of seeing into the 
trick, and rateing them for it as they deserved, he ex- 
pressed his astonishment, in their presence, at the 
curious chemical phenomenon presented by his Mac- 
caboy. There was a sensible man for you! He was 
kind-hearted and peaceable, though, and I wouldn’t 
be recalling his faults, if I had not your good so much 
at heart—but between you and me, Clara Burney, the 
only real satisfaction I had of that marriage was in 


receiving the ten thousand dollars paid me as his’ 


life insurance.” 

** But my uncle Cripps?” 

“Well, he was altogether another sort of a man, 
and he got his credit for smartness from another sort 
of people. His faculty was for eating, and he had as 
much learning on that subject as Mr. Didenhoover 
had about pyramids and hieroglyphics, and Mr. 
Crumpsey about steam wind-mills. I never knew it, 
though, before we were married, for he had always 
appeared a nice, quiet young man, though rather too 
fleshy; but when we were preparing for our first 
dinner-party, the way the long words rolled from his 
tongue was bewildering. After awhile I got used 
to them, and at last could even go through them tole- 
rably well myself—what do you think, Clara, can be 
the meaning of such words as Marcobrunner, Brone- 
burg, Hinterhausen, Hottenheim and Rudesheimer ?” 

**'What do they mean, aunty ?” 

‘Why nothing but sour Dutch wines, to be sure, 
and, to try you in French, what’s the meaning of 
cételettes en papillotes ?” 

‘* Cutlets in curl-papers, isn’t it ?” 

** Curl-papers ?—you are out there—pshaw! what 
a giggler you are, Clara, but I see you know well 
enough; and do you know the meaning of brioche, 
and friand and pdté? and what is potage a maitre 
@hétel? T hope you may never learn by experience, 
as I did! I had determined not to marry a book- 
worm again, but I found that Mr. Cripps had a single 
book-shelf that caused me greater trouble than hus- 
band Didenhoover’s whole library. Every volume 
was about eating, from the Cook’s Oracle down to 
the Cook’s Almanac, and every day your uncle rum- 
maged it from beginning to end, to find something 
new to tickle his appetite. Then there were dinners 
to be given this week, and suppers the next, and if 
our cook happened to be none of the best, why I 
must have a finger in every pie myself. ‘ My dear,’ 
he would say, ‘ such an exquisite compound requires 
the delicate hand of a lady,’ or ‘my love, it can have 
no flavor unless your excellent judgment is exercised 
upon it.” That’s the way I was wheedled into wear- 
ing myself to skin and bone. I must not only find the 
wherewithal, but I must sacrifice myself into the bar- 
gain. It aggravates me yet to think of it.” 

“But, I suppose, aunt, you found his company and 
conversation rather more congenial than those of my 
learned uncle Didenhoover ?” 

“T can’t say that I did, child. I was always too 
tired pottering about the kitchen and pantry and 
store-room, and scouring the market-houses in search 





of tit-bits, to have much inclination for company of 
any kind, and as to his conversation, as it was always 
in the same strain, I mostly tried to puta stop to it, 
for fear it would lead to further toil and trouble. 
There were plenty, though, that did find him congenial 
and agreeable enough, for the house was always full, 
and the table crowded. Ifa word fell from his lips, 
there was always some one ready to catch it up and 
call it ‘capital.’ At first, as I said, he was a nice, 
quiet sort of a man—would let me talk away a whole 
hour without disturbing me—but when he began to 
entertain company, and found how his speeches were 
received, with, ‘Ah, Cripps, you are a droll wag!’ 
—‘ that was a good thing of yours, Cripps, about the 
sliced tongue,’ or, ‘ that joke of yours, Cripps, about 
the deviled kidneys was rich—let’s hear it again— 
glorious !’—after he had been complimented that way 
during three or four dinners, he came to have a won- 
derful opinion of himself. Nothing, in a reasonable 
way, could be found good enough for his delicate 
palate, as his friends called it, and at last he got to 
such a point that he must have a ham boiled in cham- 
pagne. It was the death of him, poor man—he took 
sick the night after, and died in three days. I be- 
lieved then, and shall always believe, that it was a 
judgment for such a sinful waste of wine. It’s too 
awful a thing to laugh at, Clara.” 

““T was not laughing, my dear aunt.” 

** Were n’t you—I surely heard somebody laugh.” 

‘So did I, but it must have been in the next room. 
Shall I pin your collar ?” 

“There, that will do—now I’m ready for the 
breakfast-bell—but to return—” 

‘** Not to interrupt you, aunty, I was going to say 
that as there are so many various sorts of sensible 
men, it would be strange if there was not an equal 
variety of fools. How shall I know from which to 
choose ?” 

** Leave that to me, child. The one you want is of 
the quiet, good-natured sort, one who will have sense 
enough to make, or take care of, a living, but in other 
matters will do just as you say; who will not know 
one dish from another, will only be able to tell a large 
book frori a small one, and will never speak more 
than a dozen of words at a time.” 

‘* But is there any probability that I shall ever meet 
with such a person ?”’ 

‘Why not? It was togive you an opportunity 
that I brought you here, instead of taking you to 
Cape May or Saratoga. Among the one or two hun- 
dred people here it would be strange if almost any 
taste could not be suited; and there will be a much 
better chance to find people out than if there were a 
thousand coming one day and gone the next. You, 
of course, will be introduced to every body, for 
though I say it myself, there ’s not many like you to 
be found any where, and you will be at no loss—you 
have uncommon discernment for one so young—it 
runs inthe family. Still, you might possibly be im- 
posed upon, and the best plan will be for me to look 
round among the gentlemen, and fix upon one that 
comes nearest the mark. I can tell him at a glance, 
so don’t give yourself any concern. I’!l begin at 
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once during breakfast, and if you feel me nudge you, 
just watch my eyes, and I'll give you a sign with my 
head—so—that you may know whom I have decided 
upon. Then we’ll only have to get an introduction, 
and the whole affair can soon be settled, for with 
such a man we can have our own way.” 

The scene of the dialogue we have recorded was 
the chantber of two ladies, at an agreeable watering- 
place, and, fortunately for our story, the breakfast- 
bell did not hurry the fair interlocutors, in preparing 
for their first appearance at the public table, until the 
advice-giving was concluded. The seats were nearly 
all occupied when they entered the wide door-way 
of the eating-room, and the elder lady advanced along 
the far-stretching line of chair backs with the air of 
one habituated to the movement, elevating, with her 
right hand, a pair of spectacles in heavy, chased gold 
frames, folded quizzing-glass fashion, and attached 
to a rich chain thrown over her shoulders; and car- 
rying in the other a silky white napkin and a massy 
silver fork. drawn through an equally massy silver 
ring. She was evidently a woman of substance, in 
a metaphorical as well as a literal sense. Her person 
was stout and heavy, and appeared still more so from 
the voluminous folds of an exuberantly trimmed 
black silk dress. Her face was broad and ruddy, 
looking still bioader from the redundancy of the 
thread lace and false curls surrounding it, and still 
ruddier from the reflection of the pink cap ribbons 
mingled among them; but its features were agree- 
able, and its expression one of cheerful good-nature. 
Her plump fingers were covered with rings, of which 
little circlets of woven hair and of tortoise-shell were 
indiscriminately placed beside costly settings of eme- 
ralds and diamonds, and over one of her handsomely 
laced under-sleeves was clasped a very brilliant 
bracelet of fine topaz beside a yet more conspicuous 
one of elaborately strung black beads. Her young 
companion followed a few steps behind her, simply 
attired in a neat cambric morning-dress. She was an 
elegantly formed girl of eighteen, with a modest but 
self-possessed demeanor, an intelligent and animated 
countenance, and a complexion which bore admi- 
rably well the trying contiguity of a semi-wreath of 
white and rose-colored crape disposed at the back of 
her well formed head, above the glossy plats of her 
luxuriant dark hair. By the time they had reached 
their places near the foot of the table, the information 
had circulated half way down from the upper end, 
that they were the rich Mrs. Cripps and her beautiful 
niece, and heiress presumptive, Mis» Clara Burney. 

The entrance of the two ladies was immediately 
followed by that of a gentleman, also a new comer, 
who had emerged from an apartment opening into 
the same lobby with their own, and who passed down 
the eating-room simultaneously with themselves, 
though on the other side. As there was nothing in 
his appearance to denote either the dignitary, the 
dandy or the nabob, he was allowed to make his way 
without a second look from any one. He was rather 
young than middle-aged, was of the medium size, 
and nothing about him looked beyond the common 
medium, though a very little more attention to his 
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person, air and dress might have rendered him rather 
handsome, instead of merely ‘‘ well enough.” His 
seat at the table was exactly opposite to that of Mrs. 
Cripps, and as he slid quietly into it, he cast a single 
glance at her, and another at her graceful charge, 
and then looked neither to the right nor left, but 
seemed to have bent all his thoughts upon his bread 
and butter. Clara had met his eyes, and received an 
indistinct impression that. they were dark and fine, 
though she was not sufficiently struck by them to 
question whether they were gray or brown, but Mrs. 
Cripps, after seating herself, examined him as far as 
she could above an egg-steamer, and mentally re- 
solved to look again. While waiting for her second 
cup of coffee, the old lady raised her glasses and be- 
gan her predetermined survey of the company. It 
was unsatisfactory until it returned to her neighbor 
opposite, and then the expected nudge was given,’ 
accompanied by a very peculiar and perceptible 
movement of the head. The gentleman seemed, at 
the moment, to be examining the table-cloth, and 
there was a strange quiver of his eyelids, with an 
awkward twisting of the corners of his mouth, 
which certainly, to others besides Mrs. Cripps, might 
have made him look very much like a fool. 
CHAPTER I. 

Mrs. Cripps was an oddity, and Clara was the first 
beauty who had appeared at the hotel during the 
season-—that is, the first very pretty young ledy of 
considerable fortune and fashion, for to be constituted 
a beauty the aid of one or both of these adjuncts 
would be imperatively necessary to the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world. ‘‘ Beauty when unadorned 
(is not) adorned the most,” in our day, whatever it 
may have been in that of Mr. James Thompson. 
Their arrival was, therefore, particularly welcome. 
Mrs. Cripps found several acquaintances amongst the 
habituants of longest standing, and the morning was 
spent by her and her niece in receiving introductions, 
during which golden opinions were won from all 
sorts of people by the sprightly, accomplished, bright- 
eyed and sweet mannered Miss Burney. Among the 
candidates for her notice, however, was not the quiet 
gentleman of the breakfast-table. Mrs. Cripps, much 
to her impatience, did not see him again until dinner, 
when he was again her vis-a-vis, looking as modest 
and harmless as she could have desired. She was 
gratified to observe that he ate sparingly, and of the 
dishes most convenient to his hand—a proof that he 
was free from one of her three cardinal failings. She 
had kept him so closely in her mind all morning that 
she now felt familiar enough with him to eall upon 
his services. 

‘*7 ll trouble you, sir, for a veal-patty,” said she. 

“They are potatoes, ma’am,” said the stranger, 
gravely, taking up the knife on the dish before him. 

‘* Potatoes !—perhaps you are near-sighted, sir.” 

“ Not at all,” he replied, in the same subdued tone, 
as he helped her. 

‘* They are veal-patties—you had better try them, 
sir—you ’Il relish them more than potatoes.”’ 

‘* All the same to me, ma’am,” was the answer. 
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‘Mrs. Cripps looked at him earnestly, and her in- 
credulousness was exhaled before the serenity of his 
countenance. She jogged Clara with her elbow, and 
unconsciously allowed a smile of self-gratulation to 
rest on her face. ; 

‘‘ That’s the very man for you, my dear!” said 
Mrs. Cripps, scarcely waiting till the chamber door 
had closed upon her and her niece, after they had 
retired from the dinner-tabje ; ‘“‘ I knew this morning 
that he was one to be examined into, but I didn’t 
suppose he could come so very near the mark as not 
to know veal-patties from potatoes. What do you 
think ?” 

“T don’t know what to think of that, aunt, but a 
man with such a head can hardly be a fool.” 

‘““Pshaw! there’s nothing in heads, child,” said 
the old lady, dogmatically ; ‘‘ that’s just a romantic 
notion you got into you at boarding-school. I know 
it’s a common saying, and always has been— 

‘ Little head, little wit, 
Big head, less yet.’ ” 

“JT don’t mean the size of his head, dear aunt,” 
remonstrated Clara, laughing. 

“Then you mean the shape, I suppose, which is 
equally nonsensical. Who could have told by the 
shape of my husband Cripps’s head that he would 
want his ham boiled in champagne ? or that he would 
be so hard-hearted as to roast a goose alive, to see 
if it would swell the liver!—tell me that! In my 
young days, some people had a notion that there was 
great meaning in the’ way the hair grew out—that 
whoever had it growing down in a point on the 
middle of the forehead, and high up at the sides, was 
fore-doomed to be a widow or widower; now, here 
am I, a widow the third time, and mine grows low 
down all the way across. Another sign was, that 
whoever had it growing in two twirls on top of their 
heads would see two kingdoms; Mr. Crumpsey had 
a double crown, as they called it, and he never saw 
any kingdom at all, for he never set foot out of this 
country, and, as your geography must have told you, 
America has never been a kingdom since the Revo- 
lution. That ought to be enough to convince you 
that heads do n’t signify any thing.” 

“Then, heads out of the question, aunty, how do 
you know that he is single ?” 

‘** Of course he is—has he got the don’t-care look 
with him of a married man? I have too much ex- 
perience of all manner of men not to be able to judge 
of that. But to satisfy you, I’ll ask old Mr. Dyer, 
whom I saw shaking hands with him very hard, as if 
he knew all about him.” 

“And don’t forget to ask his name, aunt—we 
ought at least to know the name of the person over 
whom our designs are pending.” 

Mrs. Cripps did accordingly question old Mr. Dyer, 
and learned that the genteman was a Mr. Page, that 
he was unmarried, and that, in the words of the in- 
formant, he was ‘‘a worthy, respectable, orderly 
man.” Further than that she did not inquire, being 
satisfied that her own sagacity was sufficient for all 
other discoveries, 

The next morning Clara was promenading, among 





other people, on a shaded piazza, attended by a mid- 
shipman named Westover, whose warrant was of 
very recent date, and who was much admired by the 
extremely young ladies, on account of his uniform, 
which he wore upon all occasions. Being the only 
officer of the day, he had attached himself to Miss 
Burney, as the only suitable beau for the only beauty, 
and was indulging her with a very vociferous dis- 
course, when Mrs. Cripps, who had been watching 
with some anxiety the arch smiles of her niece, ex- 
claimed to a lady near her, ‘‘ Just listen to that swag- 
gering young boatswain! it is easy to tell that he has 
never been on shfpboard by the way he talks up to 
every body ;” and she stepped forward to put a check 
to his dangerous eloquence. 

** Dear me, Mr. Westover,” said she, ‘‘ don’t you 
feel very much smothered, this roasting weather, 
with having that thick blue cloth coat buttoned up to 
your chin? It seems hard that you officers can’t be 
allowed to make yourselves comfortable like com- 
mon people. Don’t you envy that gentleman they 
call Mr. Page, sitting there on the settee, looking so 
cool in his suit of white linen? Do you know him ?” 

‘‘He had an introduction to me this morning, 
ma’am—he seems a dry, poor creature.” 

‘Then do introduce Clara and me to him—we 
wish to be acquainted with him for that very reason. 
We ’ll go with you now.” 

‘“*My dear aunt!” said Clara, drawing back, 
‘surely you would not—” 

‘Hush, child, he wont know-any better,” returned 
the old lady, and holding Clara with one hand she 
seized the arm of the midshipman with the other, 
and drew them up to the confused-looking Mr. Page. 

** Mr. Page, Mrs. Cripps—Miss Burney,” said the 
midshipman, and then, as no one else spoke, Mrs. 
Cripps even being at a nonplus for the moment, he 
proceeded, ‘‘ any political news in your papers, Mr. 
Page ?—pray, what’s your opinion of the Oregon 
question ?” 

‘¢ That it is a—a—quodlibet,” answered Mr. Page, 
looking up over his broad brows into the face of the 
questioner, without raising his head. He had re- 
sumed his seat after making his bows. . 

The midshipman looked as much posed as Mrs. 
Cripps, and then responded, turbulently, ‘‘ I think it 
a humbug, sir—a decided humbug—a pretty story 
that Uncle Sam must be kicking up a dust about a 
few miles of Rocky Mountains, barren, dried up 
Rocky Mountains, sir, only fit to starve crows and 
wither frogs to mummies. I could let him into one 
secret—that rather than fight about such a mean con- 
cern, some of his best officers would back out of the 
service.” 

** Would you?” asked Mr. Page, solicitously. 

‘*T am one, sir,” replied the naval hero, “that 
do n’t want to fight unless laurels are to be gained; if 
Uncle Sam undertakes dirty work, let him call out 
his militia and marines to do it for him. I would 
tear off my epaulettes and hand in my sword first.” 

** Then you do n’t subscribe to the sentiment, ‘ Our 
country, right or wrong,’ ” observed Clara. 

** All humbug, Miss, all humbug. We owe one 
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duty ourselves, and another to our country; number 
one is the first law of nature. It is no gentleman’s 
duty to fight unless he can fight like a gentleman. 
That confounded Florida war comes in point. Would 
it be my duty, sir, or would it have been, had I been 
in the service at the time, to prowl about those muddy 
swamps, and be shot at by the rascally savages, with- 
out seeing any thing to fight but musquitoes, alligators 
and moccasin snakes ?” 

As the midshipman threw forward the well-padded 
breast of his blue coat, and struck the perpendicular 
frontlet of his cap into a still straighter line with his 
nose, the laughing eyes of Clara were met by those 
of Mr. Page, with a comic expression of mock 
appeal that at once placed him ona more definite 
point in her estimation. Mrs. Cripps observed the 
glance, and construed it in her own fashion. 

“Don’t worry Mr. Page with any hard questions, 
Mr. Westover,” interposed she, in a tone of protect- 
ing kindness ; ‘‘ he ’s not one to puzzle his brains about 
politics or any thing else, I’ll venture to give my 
word; are you, Mr. Page?” 

** No, ma’am,” answered Mr. Page, meekly, and, 
to Clara’s apprehension, his countenance grew still 
more comical. 

With a contemptuous look at Mr. Page, Mr. West- 
over reminded himself of an engagement, and Clara 
also made a move, proposing to retreat to the saloon, 
but Mrs. Cripps was resolved not to lose the vantage 
she had gained. She therefore placed herself beside 
Mr. Page, ejecting from the settee a young man of 
unrememberable appearance, with whom he had 
been exchanging newspapers. 

“T think all the better of you that you are not in- 
clined to politics, Mr. Page,” said the old lady, 
‘‘where’s the use of it?—a pack of nonsense just 
got up to help the elections, and empty people’s 
pockets. But I suppose Mr. Westover thinks he had 
better get himself excited about it now, for when 
he’s sent away where they catch whales he’|] have 
no chance. You don’t go to sea, do you?” 

** No, ma’am.” 

“Then pray what may your occupation be ?” 

Clara started, but Mr. Page, though his eyes snap- 
ped very rapidly, answered gravely, ‘‘ Iam the editor 
of the Magazine.” 

“Oh dear !—that’s a poor business, is n’t it ?” 

‘Tt suits me very well, ma’am.” 

“You are not hard to please, I dare say,” she re- 
turned, when, to the great relief of Clara, the news- 
paper reader, who had been hovering near, advanced 
exclaiming, “‘I am happy to find that I had the honor 
of conversing with a congenial spirit—let me grasp 
your hand, sir—I do something in the literary line 
myself. My name is O. Goldsmith Twiggs—I pre- 
sume it is not new to you.” 

Mr. Page submissively yielded his hand. 

‘‘Glorious places these public rendezvouses are 
for persons of our calibre,” pursued Mr. Twiggs, ‘to 
study human nature and shoot folly as it flies; but 
there may be too much of a good thing, and I always 
carry the Beauties of Shakspeare in my pocket, to 
pore over when I grow weary of the dull realities of 








life. Confidentially speaking, Mr. Page, what do 
you really think of Shakspeare’s Plays ?” 

‘** That—there ’s a good many of them,” said Mr. 
Page. 

‘** Exactly—I understand,” responded Mr. Twiggs, 
winking and nodding significantly, ‘“‘not quite so 
great for quality as quantity; Iam glad that I have 
such good authority to agree with me. Ina paper I 
penned fifteen months ago for a magazine, but which, 
as the editor informs me, is still held in abeyance— 
‘for want of room,’ no doubt—I have demonstrated 
that to a fraction. I suppose you would n’t object, 
for the good of diterature, to the use of your name, if 
I should resume the subject in a more lengthy essay ?” 

**T would—rather—” replied Mr. Page. 

**On consideration, you may be right. Editors 
durst not let their subscribers know that they swim 
against the current, or dive very deep into things. 
We who are prudent enough to keep anonymous 
have the weather-gage of you there. But between 
ourselves, I have now a series of papers under con- 
templation,” and as the man of letters began to speak 
low and look mysterious, Clara thought it a good 
opportunity to draw her aunt away. 

‘** There, now, the matter’s as good as settled !”’ said 
the triumphant Mrs. Cripps, when she had followed 
the hurried steps of her niece to their room; ‘‘ you 
don’t find me long hemming and hawing about any 
thing I take in hand. I’ve managed to get you ac- 
quainted, and all you'll have to do will be to talk a 
little kind to Mr. Page, and rouse a bit of courage in 
him, and you’!! have just the husband you want.” 

‘My dear aunt, you are entirely mistaken in Mr. 
Page,” said Clara, drawing her hands over her burn- 
ing cheeks, and then she stopped, for she knew that 
it would be vain to try to make the old lady compre- 
hend the force of what was very clear to her memory, 
the moment she heard his succinet account of him- 
self, that he was celebrated as one of the rarest 
humorists of the day. 

‘Why, what under the sun is the matter with you, 
Clara?” exclaimed Mrs. Cripps, in much surprise; 
‘*T’ve not made a shadow of a mistake; Mr. Page is 
every thing I supposed him to be at first sight. He 
eares nothing about talking and eating, as you have 
seen with your own eyes, and heard with your own 
ears, and as to books, could you have desired any 
thing better than the way_he answered that long- 
tongued, dirty-collared little fellow about them, and 
tried to cut the subject short? If you had ever listened 
to husband Didenhoover you’d have known how to 
value it. If the name of a book was broached to 
him, he would tell what this critic thought, and what 
that one said, and how so and so differed, and then 
he would spend his own opinion, the longest, most 
mixed-up rigmarole of all. No, no, Clara, Mr. Page 
is the man—and he’s right good-looking, too—better 
than might have been expected of him.” 

*‘Aunt Cripps,” said Clara, solemnly, ‘I don’t 
think that Mr. Page will have any desire to pursue 
the acquaintance into which you have so strangely 
forced him.” 

* Then he ’ll be even more of a fool than I think 
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him, and the properer person to follow up—so you 
need n’t cry about it. I thought you had a better con- 
ceit of yourself.” 

Clara fora moment was in despair at the imprac- 
ticability of her aunt, and then she thought, as she 
had often done before, that it would be wiser to take 
a hearty laugh at it, which she did, though with tears 
in her eyes. 

CHAPTER III. 

The graces of Miss Burney were by no means im- 
paired by the exhilarating breezes of her healthful 
retreat, yet before the month was half out, it was 
questioned, particularly by certain young gentlemen, 
whether she was really a beauty after all. A strong 
proof in favor of the doubt was, that she quite for- 
bore to exact the tribute, which, as a beauty, was 
her prerogative, notwithstanding each of them had 
summoned resignation to yield it, and appeared satis- 
fied, simply, to walk and talk with that quiet, plain 
Mr. Page, who, to be sure, wasa good sort of fellow, 
and capital at a dry joke, but still was, in short—alto- 
gether inferior to themselves. 

Mr. Page was not what is called a ladies-man, but 
he had too much taste not to be an admirer of loveli- 
ness, such as was exemplified in the person of our 
young heroine. Therefore he had no unwillingness 
to second the advances of Mrs. Cripps, and he did it 
with a tact that gratified Clara, by assuring her that 
he placed her attractions quite apart from the old 
lady’s manceuverings. Then, when, afterward, he 
found, by reading the most expressive of fair faces, 
that he was understood and appreciated, and when 
his delicate humor was rewarded by the sweetest 
laugh that had ever rung in his ears, he began to ap- 
prehend that it was all over with him. And Clara, it 
was strangely unaccountable to her how she had 
missed discovering at the very first, how handsome 
he was, and she often, by way of extenuation, re- 
peated to herself that she had done justice to his eyes. 
As to his conversation, she could not pretend to do zz 
justice; she regretted he did not talk more, but what 
he did say she considered all the more striking for 
being so condensed, and the manner of it—that was 
irresistible; she wondered whether Elia, the paragon 
of her imagination hitherto, could have been at all 
comparable in play of fancy, in droll humor, in quiet, 
simple, natural wittiness, to the charming Mr. Page. 
But she kept all this to herself. 

Aunt Cripps soon grew impatient, and began to 
talk about going home, especially in the presence of 
Mr. Page, and to Clara she became more and more 
urgent in her charge to “ hurry, hurry, and make 
good use of her time,” which charge was now heard 
with blushes instead of smiles. Though Clara had 
always insisted upon her matronly supervision over 
her rambles with Mr. Page, the old lady showed an 
increasing proneness to loitering behind, hurrying 
ahead, and diverging to opposite directions, and one 
day, near the termination of the period to which she 
had actually limited her sojourn, after inveigling them 
to a shaded bench between two sycamores, with a 
tall screen of young locusts separating them from all 





other loungers, she entirely disappeared. The two 
had ventured upon the perilous undertaking of ana- 
lyzing each other’s characters, and Clara wound up 
an eloquent disquisition by remarking laughingly that 
there were times when she had observed her com- 
panion to assume an air and an expression of coun- 
tenance, which made him look as if he possessed not 
an ounce either of sense or spirit. ‘‘I have more 
than once suspected that the manner was put on 
voluntarily,” added she, ‘‘ and would think so still, if 
I could see any possible reason for your doing it.” 

Mr. Page merely smiled, and then, approaching 
her more closely, he said, coloring and stammering, 
‘*T learn from your aunt that you will leave this ina 
day or two, and I have been anxiously waiting for an 
opportunity like the present to express myself ona 
subject nearly connected with my happiness. Yet 
now that I have it, I cannot summon words for my 
purpose. I believe I am a fool in reality!” and then 
he stopped until Clara had tied six or seven knots in 
her bonnet strings. 

‘‘ Never mind that, Mr. Page!” interposed Aunt 
Cripps, appearing from the further side of the thicket, 
where she had stopped, unable to resist her desire to 
listen to the result of her stratagem; ‘‘ Clara and I 
wont think any the less of you for being a little foolish. 
If you wish to pop the question just go on, and don’t 
mind me—I’m used to such things.” 

*‘Oh, aunt; faltered Clara, growing pale, and 
leaning her face in her hands. 

‘‘Miss Burney,” said Mr. Page, earnestly, ‘I 
have given you the entire devotion of my heart—will 
you allow me to offer my hand also?” 

‘** Clara, say yes,” whispered Mrs. Cripps, peremp- 
torily ; ‘don’t be ashamed; who’d have thought you 
such a baby!—if you don’t say yes, 1’ll take Mr. 
Page myself ;” and frowning with a severity she had 
never before shown to Clara in her life, she flounced 
away. Clara had not seen the frown, but she had 
heard the threat, which appeared to her so supremely 
ludicrous, even beyond the usual devices of her aunt’s 
imagination, that, in spite of her mortification, she 
burst into an irrepressible fit of laughter. 

‘“‘T am glad to see you laugh, dear Miss Burney— 
that is, if you are not laughing at me’’—said Mr. 
Page; ‘‘ it seems to be an assurance that you will 
listen to me, at least, with good humor.” 

‘** That you may begin fairly,” returned Clara, ‘I 
give you permission to withdraw your proposal.” 

**Do you wish me to do so?” asked Mr. Page, 
looking in her face so anxiously, that she replied, in 
great trepidation, ‘‘ Come, let us go to the house ;” 
she did not, however, draw away the hand which he 
placed in his arm. 

‘“ Well, Miss, I hope you have come to your 
senses,” said Aunt Cripps, swelling with dignity, 
when Clara, all blushes and confusion, came into her 
room; ‘‘ do you intend to have Mr. Page, or are you 
determined to leave him to me ?” 

‘*T have agreed to take him myself, aunt,” replied 
Clara, not certain that she durst venture to smile. 

‘Very well; I’m glad you’ve got over your non- 
sense. Mr. Page isa man in a thousand, and I had 
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no notion that he should be lost to the family. Now, 
we ’|l have to be off to-morrow, and begin prepara- 
tions forthwith. There’s no end to the sewing and 
trouble when people make up their minds to get mar- 
ried. And you'll have to commence the house- 
keeping part of your education, which you can do at 
once. You couldn’t have a better time for it, this 
being the pickling and preserving season. To be 
sure, you wont have so much to learn as if you were 
getting another sort of a husband, but, I dare say, you 
will like to have nice things yourself sometimes, and 
it would be as well to teach Mr. Page to care a little 
about them, just for the sake of appearing well in 
company. You’d feel queer if he would make such 
a blunder at your table as not to know a haunch of 
venison from a sirloin of beef.” 

The old lady opened the door to go down stairs, 
and Clara heard her exclaim, ‘‘ Dear me, Mr. Page, 
do you lodge in thatroom? I did n’t know it before! 
It’s well you are to be one of the family, for you have 
no doubt heard plenty of our little confabs.”’ 

A new idea struck Clara, and when she met Mr. 
Page at the foot of the stairs, waiting to conduct her 
to the tea-table, she asked, ‘‘ Was Aunt Cripps right 
in her conjecture just now ?—and if so, pray confess 
all you have ever overheard.” 

‘*The most important item was a very original 
piece of advice—” 

‘* Which you have just been persuading me to fol- 
low,” added Clara. 

“Just so,” answered Mr. Page, smiling; “‘ for by 





undertaking, for the amusement of the moment, a 
novel experiment, without a single thought as to how 
far I durst presume to carry it, I very clearly iden- 
tified myself with the respectable character I 
attempted to personate.” 

**T should think you must be disappointed in your 
niece’s match, my dear madam,” said an old friend of 
Mrs. Cripps, who met her, for the first time, some 
months subsequent to Clara’s marriage ; ‘‘ after know- 
ing your opinions about a husband for her, I confess 
I was surprised to hear that she had taken a man of 
so much character as Mr. Page.” 

**Pooh! pooh!” said Mrs. Cripps elevating her 
eyebrows, and lowering her voice almost to a whis- 
per. ‘‘ Mr. Page is the very man I thought him at 
first. People have got a great idea into their heads 
of his wit and wisdom, and it ’s-well enough he can 
pass himself off for it—but between you and me, it is 
not all gold that glitters—if you were at home in 
their house, as I always am when I go to see them, 
and had a chance to know how he pets his wife, and 
lets her have her own way in every thing, you’d 
agree with me that if he is not a fool, he is so much 
like one that it would take a wiser person than either 
you or I to find out the difference.” 

Mrs. Cripps is still in blissful security, for Mr. 
Page yet remains a notable evidence in favor of the 
truth— 


“That men whose genius sets them high 
Their fellow men above, 
Who wisely talk and wisely act, 
Are lunatics in love.” 





FIR-CROFT. 





BY W. H. C. HOSMER, 





Fir-Croft, the seat of F. Pumpelly, Esq., is situated on the east bank of the Susquehannah. The natural beauty of _ 


the place, and the hospitality of the proprietor, suggested the following invocation. 


Sweet Fir-Croft! nestling at the feet 
Of uplands ever green, 

When high the pulse of Summer beat, 
Before me spread thy scene. 

Pines on the hill, like watchmen placed 

_ Thy fields below to guard, 

The back-ground of a picture graced 
That chained the glance of bard. 


The deep-voiced Susquehannah through 
The foreground swiftly rolled, 
And sunlight on his bosom threw 
A floed of molten gold : 
A river of more varied charms 
Wild wind hath never swept, 
And in his bright, embracing arms 
Full many an islet slept. 


I looked upon thy fountain bright, 
That round a coolness flung, 

And fancied that each beam of light 
With radiant pearl was strung. 





* 
Brooks, welling forth from rocks up-piled, 
Woke echoes on their way, 
As if a thousand Naiads wild 
Were racing through the spray. 


My blessing, Fir-Croft, on thee rest, 
And on thy worthy lord! 

May sorrow ne’er within his breast 
Awake one jarring chord! 

The dust of earth’s great battle ground 
Dims not thy landscape fair, 

And in thy quiet shades I found 
A spell to conquer care. 


The wood-paths up thy mountain-side 
That lead to quiet bowers— 

Thy meadows, laughing in a wide 
Embroidery of flowers— 

Thy rushing and romantic streams— 
Each glen—each fairy knoll— 

Will oft be visible in dreams 
To bathe in bliss my soul, 
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A NIGHT OF HORRORS. 


MY FIRST VISIT TO THE PLAY-HOUSE. 





BY SOLITAIRE. 





Havine been raised after the strictest order of the 
Church, I was led to look upon Play-Houses as a 
great evil, and, from my earliest recollection, I 
passed them by with a kind of shudder, as if the air 
of a certain place unmentionable hung around their 
walls. One, in particular, stood in my pathway to 
and from school, and I would often stand on its pave- 
ment, bestrewed as it was with pea-nut shells, and 
look upon the large glaring bill of the play, as a 
finger-board pointing the way to that ‘‘ broad road” 
I had heard so often fearfully described. I surveyed 
the persons who passed in and out of its portals with 
a mingled feeling of interest and pity, for I sincerely 
believed them past all redemption, and utterly lost ; 
and my blood would run cold, and my heart beat 
quick, when a laugh rung out from their lips. I 
thought it terrible that such beings should, in their 
lost state, laugh; and then again I thought it the wild 
laugh of despair—the reckless and heaven-daring 
cacchination of a soul aware of its being doomed for- 
ever. Time wore on, and fear wore into curiosity, 
until, from regarding the outside of a theatre with 
interest, a strong desire grew to see its interior. 
Perdition was the penalty; but I began to think that 
the efforts of a host of pious friends might, possibly, 
save me even after a sight of a play-house in full 
operation. I had numbered about twelve years in this 
““ blessed wale,” as Mrs. Gamp would say, and being 
of an inquiring miad—having, moreover, to pass the 
temptation daily—my fears grew less and less, until, 
at length, I yearned to solve the mystery, and dwelt 
with painful curiosity upon the bills which described 
the wonders within. 

One morning, on my road to school, I observed 
larger bills than usual posted at the entrances, and 
upon them, in large and glaring capitals, were dis- 
played the words: 

THE DEVIL AND DR. FAUSTUS! 
APPEARANCE OF THE FIEND!! 
PANDEMONIUM!!! 

Here, then, was the devil, himself, come to take 
part in the play—no doubt from this fact arose the 
saying of ‘‘ here’s the devil to pay,” for, doubtless, 
the paying a star of such magnitude, for his services, 
would be a “heavy business.” I hovered around 
the theatre that evening, to catch a glance, if possi- 
ble, of his sable majesty, when about entering or de- 
parting, and read over the bill again and again. It 
described ‘“ strange appearances and disappearances, 
magnificent fire-works”—(of course, thought I, from 
the old pit itself )—*‘ the entrance of Faustus to the 
lower regions—his final doom—all with terrific 
effect !” 

Ever and anon, came forth, from the interior, the 
loud swell of music, and then the deep and prolonged 





shout of a thousand voices blended into one, ming- 
ling with which a Chinese gong—heard then for the 
first time—rung out its fearful peal, all making up a 
whole of wonder which made my sense of curiosity 
absolutely ache. I had no money—a prudent papa 
took care to keep the root of all evil far from me— 
a cent, on a holiday, was about the extent with which 
I was trusted, and the disbursement of that was well 
watched. He didn’t absolutely say what I must ex- 
pend it for—but he generally took me to church with 
it, and said I might put it in the contribution box. 
Well, as I said before, I had no money, but I had 
an overweening curiosity. Sometimes I almost made 
up my mind to make a dash at the door-keeper, and 
rush by him—but he was a large, fat man, and I 
small for my age—so that idea was discarded. I 
wandered round the building, toward the conclusion 
of the play, and a light shining through a cellar 
grating of the theatre attracted my attention. I 
stooped down to look, and a black imp was loading 
a scuttle with coals. More fire doings, thought I— 
and I looked at him, with straining eyes, to see what 
his tae looked like. A shout at this moment declared 
the performance to be over, and mingling with the 
crowd that issued from the theatre, I listened with 
increased interest to their comments on the piece— 
the appearance of the fiend, and the wonders he 
enacted. For the whole of that night, what I had 
heard, and hoped to see, peopled my busy dreams. 
On the next day, to finish the matter, a boy who 
sat beside me at school, and who had been present at 
the performance the evening previous, gave me a 
luminous and eztended description of the whole 
affair, enlarging to a grand magnitude the powers of 
the real devil, which he averred appeared upon the 
occasion. That was enough. I resolved to compass 
an entrance, cost what it might, and waited with 
silent determination for the shades of night. On my 
way from school, I took a peep through the cellar 
grating, where I had seen the darky loading up coals. 
One bar was broken out, for the purpose of admitting 
coal from the outside, and after philosophising on the 
matter of coal, the road ¢o the coal, and the possibility 
of a road from it right into the centre of the theatre, 
I came to the conclusion that the dar no longer ex- 
isted to my viewing the wonders of the interior. 
Night came, and as its darkness gathered around, I 
approached the coal-hole, I seated myself first upon 
the pavement, by the opening, and awaited until the 
throng, crowding to see the play, had thinned off. 
At length, a gap of a few hundred yards occurring 
between the passers by, I seized the advantage, and 
down I popped through the opening, and up popped 
my hair to a perpendicular! I was in for it, and 
feared, for a short time, either to advance or retreat. 
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Groping about, I found a stair-way, and following its 
windings about three stories, | came to a termination 
of the rail on a landing, and could find no continu- 
ation. By the sound I thought I was in a room, but 
the darkness was so thick I could almost feel it—the 
possibility, therefore, of seeing even my ‘ nose,” 
was out of the question, without mentioning an 
‘inch past it.” I cautiously advanced a few steps, 
but could touch nothing. I then turned, as I thought, 
to the stair-way again—but I could n’t findit! Now 
just imagine my feelings! I had entered the building 
under the belief that devils tenanted it. I had found 
my way up a Stair-way into a dark room, and now 
the stair-way had disappeared! I was trapped— 
enmeshed—circumvented—in short, a gone sinner ! 
At each succeeding pulsation of my rapidly beating 
heart, I expected to see the walls burst out into a 
glow of fire, and to discover myself in a vast room, 
with the old gentleman seated at the upper end upon 
a throne of red-hot coals! I felt the heat even while 
I thought, and the perspiration rolled from my brow 
inastream. In very desperation I reached out and 
advanced—I touched something, and snatched my 
hand back with horror, for I believed another hand 
tried to catch hold of mine! I moved a few steps in 
another direction, and reached again—I touched can- 
vas-covered frames, leaning against the wall, to the 
number of about a dozen. At this moment, I heard 
footsteps ascending the stairs, and soon observed a 
light. Ina moment I squeezed myself between the 
frames and the wall. Two figures, with sleeves 
rolled up, entered and commenced moving the 
scenery from that particular pile under which I was 
concealed. I nearly fainted, as piece after piece 
was removed to the other side of the room. At 
length, the eleventh piece proved to be the one they 
were in search of. One of the men remarked that 
‘the cursed thing was sure to be under all the rest.” 
Whether this referred to me or the scenery was then 
an important query in my mind. The piece they had 
selected from the pile was artistically hideous—a 
vast serpent upon it, whose massive folds twined 
around a burning column, and whose eyes and mouth 
appeared to be a deep, burning red. My blood 
curdied at thought of what near neighbors we had 
been. A ‘ cursed” looking thing it was indeed— 
and just then I felt myself any thing but a blessed ob- 
server of its hideous proportions. The light enabled 
me to fix the location of the stair-way, as I thought, 
to descend; but when they departed, and I essayed 
to retreat, I found myself at the base of an ascending 
instead of descending stair, and fearing to remain 
where I was, I concluded to advance. Two flights 
more brought me upon the staging around the “‘ flys,” 
from whence I could see the stage, lit with its in- 
numerable lamps. Descrying some figures on the 
opposite side of the staging, from where I stood, I 
stole away into the darkness and hid. 

From my place of retreat I could discern a strong 
light, apparently coming through the floor of a dark 
chamber beyond, and cautiously I made my way 
toward it. It was well that care marked my move- 
ments, for, stepping upon the ceiling over the pit, it 





yielded to my tread, and an incautious footstep would 
have precipitated me far into the pit below, making 
at one and the same time a most startling first and 
last appearance. With a short piece of board I made 
a bridging from beam to beam, and thus reached the 
open centre piece in the ceiling. Here let me pause 
for breath, while I contemplate the dangers I have 
passed, and look with wonder on the sights I have 
won. Gorgeous in its gay coloring and tinsel finery, 
which reflected back the many pendant lights, and 
thronged with a dense mass of human beings, of 
both sexes and all ages, lay before me the interior of 
this temple of the Muses. From my high eyrie, my 
fevered imagination pictured the scene as of another 
world. The brilliancy of the decorations appeared 
to reflect a strange beauty upon the occupants— 
wealth glittered upon the necks and arms of fair 
women, who were seated beside richly attired men 
—mirth sat on each countenance—impatient applaud- 
ing broke forth at intervals, and then swelled up the 
rich music of a full band, until the building appeared 
to vibrate with a tone of melody. Carried away by 
this, to me, strange and fascinating scene, I detected 
myself, alone, and in darkness, clapping my hands in 
an ecstasy of delight! ' 

Anon the curtain rose, and a loud shout hailed the 
commencement. The dark student summoned the 
fiend, and sure enough, in all his terrific majesty, he 
appeared, but so terrible that his summoner turned 
aside with fear, and J shook myself very nearly out 
of my trousers with absolute terror! On went the 
act, scene after scene, each more wonderful in its 
change than the preceding, until the close. I had no 
sooner gained breath, and slightly recovered from the 
effects of the illusion, when I perceived a lamp a 
short distance from me, and the holder evidently 
looking for something. 

“IT seed a little fellar crawling over here some- 
where,” said a voice. i 

I knew in an instant they meant me, and without 
thought I clambered up the king-post of one of the 
massive rafters to the very peak of the roof, and there 
seated myself on one of the cross-ties. The slightest 
miss of my hold would have sent me crushing through 
the ceiling, a distance of 80 feet, into the pit below. 

‘Well, I can’t find him,” said the man with the 
lamp, ‘‘ but we’ll set a trap to catch him as he makes 
his way out.” 

This was comfortable news for me. I was in the 
very entrance hall of Pandemonium, and a trap set 
to prevent my escape—in a state of despair I clam- 
bered down, and sullenly seated myself at the centre 
piece, resolved to “‘see it out!” On went scene 
after scene, the excitement growing more and more 
intense, until the murder places Faustus in the power 
of the fiend, when Pandemonium with all its fiery 
terrors bursts into view! Serpents spouted fire— 
grinning hydras spouted back at them, some invisible 
power suspended Faustus by the heels in the centre 
of the stage, and showers of flame appeared to circle 
round him, while over all the fiend in dreadful state 
presided. Yell after yell from the audience attested 
their satisfaction of the horror, as the folds of the 
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vast curtain hid the fiends and their victim from view. 
It is impossible to describe fully my feelings at that 
particular period. I was a Sunday-school scholar, 
and many a denunciation in the good book, that had 
been directed, for my safety, against theatres in par- 
ticular, now rose up to upbraid me. I had seen the 
horrors the transgressor must undergo, and was 
assured the trap was set to catch me, suspend me by 
the heels, and pelt me with fire. The cold sweat 
stood out at every pore, and a tremor shook my 
frame. I had scarcely strength left sufficient to stand 
erect. Through the opening I watched the vast con- 
course below retiring from their seats, even to the 
last, who lingered to see how the lamp-lighter 
managed to reach the lamps, and seeing him accom- 
plish their extinguishment with a tin tube, departed 
satisfied. Light after light was puffed into darkness, 
until nothing but the lamp-lighter’s small taper was 
left, which, like the light of a glow-worm in some 
deep cavern, served only to tell of its whereabouts, 
but shed no light on objects around—soon 7 disap- 
peared, and darkness reigned supreme! I despaired 
of making my escape, in the gloom, and amid the 
intricate windings and dangerous passages I had 
passed, with a trap set for me, too, and the d—| no 
doubt at the bottom of it! At length in very reck- 
lessness I began to grope my way over the ceiling, 
and after fixing my board, advanced rafter after rafter, 
until reaching forth for another advance, my piece 
of bridging touched—nothing! I put out my hand 
to feel for the ceiling, and it wasn’t there! As the 
best method to solve my position, I let the board drop, 
and it fell upon a staging about four feet below where 
I lay crouched; clambering down with fear and 
trembling, I gained a place upon the platform, and 
again reached forth, but could feel only darkness, 
which I now almost believed to be a substance. I 
dropped my piece of board again, and listened for 
the sound of its fall—the pause was longer than be- 
fore, and at length if struck the stage—/forty feet be- 
low!—rather a tall step for a boy of twelve, and short 
of his age! I drew back in horror, my blood con- 
gealing in my veins, my hair on end “like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine,” and every fibre quiver- 
ing like an aspen leaf, while my eye, searching 
through the gloom, informed the imagination of a 
thousand unseen horrors. Clinging to the staging, 
upon my hands and knees, weak with terror, and 
utterly bewildered, I crawled along, trusting to 
chance; accident befriended me, and a few moments 
placed me upon the side of the flys, where they raise 
the curtain—here my outstretched hands came in 
contact with the ropes and windlass. Creeping 
along from thence, one moment my foot upon the 
verge of the staging, feeling for a stepping place be- 
yond, the next, stumbling over some fragment of 
scenery, or tripping against a projecting beam, I 
floundered accidentally into a door-way, and turning 
along a partition groped my way until a table im- 
peded my progress; skirting this, during which I 
more than once plunged my hands into pots of liquid 
placed thereon, I reached another door, beside which 
hung numerous long pendants; these, at first, 1 sup- 





posed to be ropes, but running my hand down them, 
discovered by their tapering proportions that they 
were the serpents used in the play. I fancied them 
now but sleeping, and, weak with this thought, I 
staggered upon the stair-way—fancy pictured them 
awake and in pursuit—already I felt one twining his 
folds around me—but one step down the stair-way 
gave me courage, and I shook off the dreadful 
thought. As cautiously I made my way, my heart 
began inwardly to rejoice, when, all at once, I 
thought of the threat about the dreaded traps, and 
again fear reigned in my bosom. I had no doubt that 
the devil was asleep on the stair-way, with his ta7/ so 
disposed that it would’be impossible to pass without 
treading upon it, and consequently waking its owner. 

Stealthily I advanced, pausing each step to listen, 
at one moment hopefully, the next despairingly, until 
I entered the scenery room. For a moment I paused 
to collect my confused faculties, and to decide in 
which direction lay the stair-way from thence; fixing 
the location in my mind I advanced—fortune favored 
the attempt, and again I commenced descending, step 
by step, slow and cautiously. Filled with dread, and 
almost exhausted, I reached the coal-hole—a street- 
lamp threw its light through the opening, and I 
hailed it with joy, but in the dark nooks and crannies 
of that vast cellar beneath the stage, I fancied I 
descried mocking spirits of evil, who had suffered 
me to progress thus far only to overwhelm me with 
destruction just as the haven of safety was in sight— 
the door of escape wide open. I paused, shut my 
eyes, and pushed my fingers into my ears; then sum- 
moning up my remaining spark of resolution dashed 
for the opening. I clambered half way through, when, 
faint and weak, I hung unable to make a further 
effort, and fancy pictured a thousand little imps, each 
with a cord attached to my person, pulling me back. 
The light was shining upon my hands, which were 
stuck through the opening, and my horrors accumu- 
lated on perceiving them red as with blood! Their 
sanguine hue made my head swim, and I felt myself 
sinking back swooning into the cellar—arousing my- 
self for a final effort, I struggled out upon the pave- 
ment, and sunk panting beside the wall of the build- 
ing. A moment more, and invoking Heaven and “‘ my 
sinews to bear me stiffly up,” I fled for home, which 
having reached I crept beneath the coverlet with a 
burning brain, and in a nervous sleep dreamed until 
morn of strange sights and chimeras dire. 

Years have passed since then, andI have stood and 
surveyed the scene of my perils, shuddered again at 
the fearful positions in which I clambered that night 
—have looked into the identical pot of red paint, in 
which I dipped my hands and deemed it b/ood—have 
stood unmoved and gazed upon the canvas serpents 
which shook me then with terror, yet I never now 
enter a play-house but the thought of that night 
crosses my memory; but in vain have I tried to 
wrap myself up in the strange and fearful illusion of 
that first night at the play. I have heard of human 
heads turning gray with terror, and have often won- 
dered if the fiery horrors of that evening caused the 
red tinge which graces my own much valued locks ! 
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III.—THE HUNTER’S YARN. 





BY FRANK FORESTER. 





THE room into which our sporting friends were intro- 
duced by Dutch Jake himself, was a long and narrow 
apartment, occupying the whole breadth and two-thirds of 
the length of the house. It was lighted by day by six 
small windows, three on each side, and by two glass doors, 
that through which our sportsmen had gained admittance, 
and a second directly opposite to it; and by night, as in the 
present instance, by half a dozen sconces, with marvel- 
ously dirty tin reflectors, attached to the wall, each con- 
taining one large home-made tallow candle, Had this been 
all the illumination, however, of the long, dingy, low- 
ceiled room, it would have scarcely sufficed to render the 
darkness visible; but, as it was, a huge pile of hickory 
logs, blazing and snapping in a vast open fire-place, send- 
ing broad flashes of flame up the wide-throated chimney, 
and great volumes of smoke into the room, at intervals, 
diffused both warmth and lustre through the bar-room. At 
the right hand of the door by which they entered, was the 
bar itself, with a narrow semicircular counter, protected 
by stout wooden bars, and a sliding door, garnished with 
sundry kegs of liquor, painted bright green and labeled in 
black characters on gilded scrolls. These, with two or 
three dull-looking decanters of snake-root whisky, and 
other kinds of “ bitters,” a dozen heavy-bottomed tum- 
blers, resembling in shape the half of an hour-glass, a 
wooden box full of dirty brown crushed sugar, which 
aspired to be white, and a considerable array of tobacco 
pipes, constituted all the furniture of Jake’s bar, and pro- 
mised but little, as Tom Draw had forewarned his young 
friends, for the drinkableness of the Dutchman’s drink- 
ables. 

Unpalatable, however, as they appeared, and would 
probably have terned ort on trial, to the refined tastes of 
our sporting’ epicures, it seemed that they were looked 
upon in a very different light by the assembled magnates 
of the neighborhood, who, in great numbers, and great 
glee, came thronging toward the door to stare at the new- 
comers. 

They had but just ceased from a regular breakdown 
Dutch dance, which they had been plying most uproariously 
and most industriously to the obstreperous braying of a 
fiddle, worked by a fifty horse power coal-black white- 
headed negro, who seemed to be on the best and most inti- 
mate footing with all present; and now, seeing that the 
new-comers were neither friends nor acquaintances, they 
crowded to the bar, and took advantage of the brief cessa- 
tion of the breakdown, to liquor on the largest scale, men 
and girls, black and white together. 

“Hello! Jake!”? exclaimed fat Tom, as he entered, 
affecting to stare about as if he could hardly see— what 
in creation makes it so most all-fired dark in here? Why, 
I can ’t see my way to the bar, if so be there be one!”? 

‘6 Well, Mishter Draw,” responded the old Dutchman— 
“J ton’t see dat it peso tark—put, de deyvil, it mosht pe de 
shmokes, for te tamned chimney—”’ 

‘No! no! It arn’t, Jake, it arn’t the smoke, nor the 


chimney, no how. I’ll nose it out to rights, I tell you. 
24 





It’s the darned niggers, I guess. It’s the niggers, sartin! 
Why, there’s enough on ’em to make the moonshine 
dark !” 

This most characteristic speech on the part of the jolly 
publican called forth a burst of good-humored and resound- 
ing laughter from the dark-skinned portion of the company, 
the blackest of whom are wont in mirthful or angry objur- 
gation to vituperate each other as “ brack niggas;’? but it 
was by no means so complacently received by the white 
party, many of the younger members of which were 
aware that, out of the Dutch settlements, it is looked on 
somewhat as a reproach to associate in the hoursof relaxa- 
tion with the free negroes; and were disposed not a little 
to resent the bold taunt of the bluff speaker. 

Little cared jolly Tom for that, however; but, seeing 
the bended brows and lowering looks of some of the gigan- 
tic Dutchmen, he would in all probability have continued 
in a strain yet more offensive, and very likely have pro- 
duced a general row, if Harry, who entered the room a 
moment after him, having remained behind to give some 
directions touching the horses, had not interposed promptly 
and effectively to preserve the peace. 

“The poor old man’s very drunk, gentlemen,’’ he said, 
with his frank and cheery smile; ‘‘a thing, I’m sorry to 
say, that happens to him very often; but he’s mad now, 


which I don’t wonder at, for he wanted to kiss a very nice © 


young wench as we came along, and she would n’t have 
him, any how!” 

‘Kiss the dev—”’ Tom began to reply, furiously indig- 
nant, but he was interrupted by about a dozen voires, 
eager and loud in inquiry; for so seriously had Harry 
spoken, that half the young men believed him in earnest. 

‘* Do tell,”? said one, “ vhere vas ’t?”? 

“T ton’t know of no naice young venches on te roat to 
York!” cried another. 

‘‘T cannot exactly tell you, gentlemen,” replied Harry, 
still preserving his gravity admirably, ‘‘as Iam not well 
acquainted with your country, or the names of places. But 
I think I can describe it to you. You all know the old 
beaver-dam, I fancy, and the bridge. Well, just beyond 
that, there’s a big hill; and beyond that again, a deep, 
wet swamp; and across that, a mountain, with a toll-gate 
at the far side—” 

“Yes, yes—I know—I know ferry well. Dat’s Han’s 
Schneider’s dole-gate. Vell!—dere’s no young vench 
dere!” 

‘No, no—not there—but in a little hovel about two- 
thirds up the mountain. The road was so steep I made 
the fat man get out and walk up, and just as he got oppo- 
site the door, ske came out, with a tin pail to fetch some 
water, and he tried—” 

“Mine Got! It’s olt Shuno dat he meansh. Olt Tave’s 
fraw !” 

“Tousend teyvils! She pe olter nor a huntert year,” 

“ Ant oglier as te ferry Olt Nick!” 

“Tid he, py Cot! vant to kish olt Shuno? Donder ant 
deyvil! vat a peasht!” 
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“« Ant she voult n’t haf him, no vays. By Cot! I ton’t 
vonder as he pe mat, mit te color peoples, arter dat.” 

What were fat Tom’s emotions, at this strange invention 
of Harry’s, it would be difficult to say ; for, in the first m- 
stance, his face turned as red as fire, and his eyes gleamed 
angrily from beneath the overhanging pent-house of his 
heavy gray eyebrows; but at the numerous wondering ex- 
clamations of the credulous and astonished Dutchmen, at 
the abhorrent and disgusted looks of the girls, many of 
whom were very young, and plump, and pretty, and above 
all at the intense delight of the negroes, who stamped, and 
yelled with laughter, and positively rolled on the floor, in 
their mad glee, the old man’s face relaxed. A joke was 
always too much for him, even if it were, as in the pre- 
sent instance, at his own expense. 

“Well, well,’ he said; ‘“ boys—t’ aint jest right to tell 
tales on the party. See if I beant quits with you afore 
long! But so be you has told, I don’t see but I’ve got to 
stand treats for the company there. Jake, you darned old 
cuss, look alive, can’t you? and make a gallon of hot 
Dutch rum, to rights; and if that arn’t enough for all 
hands, make two. If I carn’t kiss wenches, I ’d be pleased 
to see if some of these all-fired pretty white galls won’t be 
a kissin me, afore the night’s done, anyhow.” 

““T von’t den, anyhow, for fon!” said a very pretty little 
blue-eyed girl, with a profusion of long light brown curls, 
who had been listening with her bright eyes distended to 
their uttermost. 

“For fun!’’ exclaimed fat Tom, intentionally misunder- 
standing her meaning, and making at her without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. ‘By the Etarnal! °*t arn’t for fun I 
kisses, I’d have you toknow—it’s in right down most all- 
fired airnest.”’ 

“No, no! old man!” interposed Harry, stepping be- 
tween Tom and the girl. “Don’t be afraid, my pretty 
lassie, he shall not touch you. He’s too old altogether for 
such a pretty girl.” 

“Ant ferry moche too ogly !” answered the girl, laugh- 
ing joyously. 

““Here’s metal more attractive, perhaps,” answered 
Harry, seizing Frank Forester, and dragging him forward 
as he spoke. 

“No, no, He mosen’t mettle mit me, neider,” said the 
girl, still laughing. ‘I’d all as fon pe a kissing te olt cat, 
mit all dat nashty hair on his lip—shost as pad, mine Cot! 
nor fon olt raccoon !” - 

A fresh burst of laughter, from the whole room, now 
followed this peculiarly acceptable repartee, in allusion to 
the thick yellow moustache which covered the whole of 
Frank’s upper lip; and, under cover of the laugh, Harry 
snatched a hearty kiss from the laughing lips of the little 
coquette, saying, as he did so— 

“Tt’s hard if one of the lot won’t please you.” 

“Tt aint you den, mit your imputence,” she answered, 
flushing a good deal, and dealing him a crack on the side 
of the head, which made his cheek tingle, and his ear 
hum, for half an hour, ‘“ Kiss me again den, fon’t you?”’ 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” answered Harry, nothing 
daunted—and, suiting the action to the word, he caught 
her in his arms, and bestowed on her not one, but half a 
dozen long and sonorous busses; which, as he afterward 
asseverated, though she affected to struggle and resist with 
all her might, she returned with good interest. 

Most of the company laughed loudly at this interlude, 
which seemed to pass as a matter of course; but one raw- 
boned young Dutchman, who had been dancing with the 
girl half the evening, began to look something more than 
minacious, when the Dutch rum made its appearance, and 
the rich, spicy odor dissipated in a twinkling his fast rising 
choler. 





The strange compound of Santa Cruz rum, boiling water, 
allspice, sugar, and—start not, gentle reader, when I say— 
butter, passed around, with clattering of glasses, gurgling 
imbibition, and loud laughter—under cover of which our 
friends stole away, by a door close beside the fireplace, 
leaving the particolored ball to re-commence, with new 
din and spirit, after an interruption which had turned so 
acceptable to all. 

‘“*Now, Jake,’ said Harry, to the landlord, who had 
ushered them into a sort of sanctum, ina projecting wing of 
the old stone tavern, which had a separate communication 
with the rest of the house—“ you can get us something to 
eat, I suppose; we have not had a mouthful since one 
o’clock, and are half dead with hunger. You got my let- 
ter, I suppose, to tell you we would be here to-night?” 

“Sartin!”? replied old Jake. ‘I cot it yeshterday. Mein 
Got! yes. I can kive you fresh eggs and te ham, and te 
shmoke peef, petter as nothink !” 

‘ Well—look you here. We have brought up some cold 
meat with us. Do you have some potatoes roasted in the 
ashes, and let us have some of your best butter and your 
best brown bread, and let my man Timothy do whatever 
he wants to do in the kitchen. Senda couple of your boys 
to take care of the horses; and let another run down to 
Dolph Pierson’s, and tell him we are here, and want him 
to come up to supper.” 

“'Tolph yas here not an hour since—ant I dolt him as 
you vas a comin; and he’ll pe here mitout my shenting te 
poy. Vell! 1’ll ko straight away, ant pid te women volks 
purn te potatoes, ant sent te pootter ant te preat, ant make 
te water hot for te poonch—you ’ll pe a vanting poonch— 
anyting elshe, Mishter Archer?” 

‘Yes. Have you got any ice?” 

“ A plenties!”’ 

‘** Send in a good big tub full of it, broken small. Do that 
first—will you, Jake?” 

‘“‘T fill,” answered the old man—“‘and see, here cooms 
te man Dimoty. You tell him vat you’ll pe a vanting, ant 
fe il pe doin’ it raight, any vays.” 

And, as he spoke, he left the room—while the little 
Yorkshireman entered it from the offices, clean-rigged and 
washed already, and followed by two negroes, carrying 
the one a couple of champagne baskets, and the other a 
large and apparently heavy chest of live oak, bound with 
iron at the corners. Timothy himself bore a smaller case 
of Russia leather, which he deposited on a side table, the 
negroes arranging their burthens on either side the fire- 
place. 

**Noo, bring t? goon caases in,” said Timothy, “and v 
little leather troonk wi’ Vv powther and t’ shot.”” And then 
turning to Harry, he continued—“ T’ horses is sorted doon 
bonnily, and all four on ’em are tooking into t’ oats laike 
bricks, Measter Aircher. You’ll be a wantin’ soopper noo, 
ay reckon. At least ay sure, mysen, ay ’s varry hoongry.”’ 

‘So are we, Timothy ; and I trust you have got some- 
thing eatable in the traveling case there—for they’ve got 
nothing here but eggs and bread and butter.”’ 

““ Ay ’ve got twa brace o’' U cauld larded partridges—a 
brace o’  soommer dooks, ready for broiling—a cauld ham 
simmered i’ champagne—and a goose paie, ’at ay maade 
mysen, fit for t? Queen, God bless her!” 

“Excellent well, indeed, Timothy. You are a caterer 
worth a thousand, Ah! here comes the ice. Now, look 
sharp—get out four bottles of champagne, and stick them 
into that pail. We/’ll keep the wood-ducks and the goose- 
pie for to-morrow. We’ll have a brace of the. larded 
grouse and the ham to-night. You goand see to the roast- 
ing of the potatoes, and make a good big omelet. Have 
you got any parsley with you?” 

* Lot’s on’t, sur—and a doozen little ingans, and soom 
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tarragon. Ay’se make a first-rate omelet, ay ’se oophaud 
a” ‘ 

“Very well—then look quick about it—and leave us the 
keys. We’ll get the things out, and lay the table, this 
time, for it’s growing late. What liquor have you got be- 
sides champagne?” 

“‘ A gallon demijohn o’ t’ paine-apple room, ’at Measter 
Forester aye laikes sae weel; and anither o’ t’ auld pale 
Cognac; and anither yet, o’ v Ferintosh, to fill ? dram 
bottles.” 

“Let us have the pine-apple rum and some water 
screeching hot. Now, mizzle. Come, Frank, pull that 
‘big round table into the middle of the room. I’ll open the 
boxes.” 

And suiting the action to the word, he unlocked the 
large chest, which displayed at the top a shallow tray con- 
taining a supply of cutlery and napkins; a coffee-pot and 
spirit-lamp, and a small breakfast service, with a silver stew- 
pan and gridiron. This tray removed, several tiers were 
discovered of bright tin boxes, of various sizes, piled one 
above the other, such as are used by restaurateurs for send- 
ing out hof dinners to their customers. 

Just as this was done, the door opened and a buxom 
Dutch serving girl entered, with a large table-cloth of very 
coarse but very clean home-made linen, followed by another 
carrying several plates and dishes empty, in addition to a 
magnificent brown loaf, and butter, like that set before 
Sisera, in a lordly dish. 

“That ’s my good lasses,’ exclaimed Harry. ‘Now, if 
you ’ll get us the big punch bowl and ladle, and bring us in 
a kettle of hot water, we’ll see to all the rest. Now, 
Frank, the big dish! It will just hold the ham. Look you 
here, is it not a fine one? Pure Yorkshire, and how beau- 
tifally braized. There, set it at the head of the table; and 
give me that other dish for the larded grouse. We shall 
sup as well as we could at Delmonicos’. Now, then, I'll 
open the leather case, and get out the glass and siller; do 
you fetch the napkins and cutlery—and see that you fold 
the napkins in right form, or Timothy ’l! laugh at you. It’s 
no lark to me to eat a good supper with two-pronged steel 
forks, or to drink champagne out of their vile glass an inch 
thick.” 

‘Jd be all-fired sorry,” interposed Tom, ‘to be a bottle 
of champagne afore you, if so be that you were a bit dry, 
in a quart pewter mug, or an earthen—” 

‘«‘ How should you like to be a pea, Tom,” Frank inter- 
rupted him, “ and he with a pitchfork?” 

“Jt ‘ud take a most onmighty pitchfork to hoist me, if I 
war a pea.” 

“ You ’d make a tolerable marrowfat, I think, Tom.” 

“Tt would take a most infernal gizzard to digest him,” 
replied Archer. 

“Why, yes,” said Frank, “I don’t think he’d be very 
likely to agree with the man that ate him—as poor Sidney 
Smith said to the Bishop of New Zealand, when he was on 
the point of sailing. 

‘ Better a darned sight to be there, nor on the pint of a 
pitchfork,” said Tom, grinning. ‘‘ But come, boys, come— 
I could eat—I could eat—”’ 

“ Could you eat a small child with the small-pox, as 
Alick Bell says ?”? asked Forester. 

“You darned etarnal little beast,” replied Tom, making 
a back-handed lick at him, which would have felled an 
ox, much more little Frank, if he had not dodged it. 
“Youd spile a horse’s stomach, with your all-fired filthy 
talking!” 

“Hear! hear!? exclaimed Harry. “If that do not 
beat Satan preaching against sin, I will say no more, now 
or forever. But I do wish Tim would come, and that Dutch 
hunting fellow.” 





“Shall you wait supper for the hunting Dutchman ?”’ 

“ Wait h——!” cried Tom, savagely. “I'd see every 
Dutchman out of all Jarsey, and Pennsylvany, arter that, 
in the t’ other place, afore I’d wait a minnit. Wait sup- 
per! The boy’s mad! This comes 0’ what he calls 
breedin’. Darn all sich breedin’, I say. It’ll breed no- 
thin’, I knows on, if it beant maggots in a body’s brain.” 

By this time, Frank had disposed four plates in orderly 
array, With, upon each, a neatly folded napkin and a thick 
hunch of brown bread in its snowy bosom; had placed the 
ham and cold grouse, with their carving knives and forks 
in bright symmetry beside them, and was looking on with 
an air of extreme satisfaction, while Harry drew out of 
the leather casket a set of neat silver castors, replenished 
with every sauce and condiment that Bininger can furnish, 
each bottle secured, like a smelling flask, by a screw top 
of silver. These placed on the centre of the board, he 
produced next two silver salt-cellars, a dozen table-spoons, 
and as many forks of the same metal ; and last, not least, 
four tall pint beakers of clear Venice crystal, and four yet 
more capacious tumblers of Newcastle cut glass. 

A moment or two afterward, the bowl made its appear- 
ance; the kettle was hung upon the crane, above the 
glowing pile of hickory; and the lemons and loaf sugar 
were disposed near the China bowl, whose vast gulf was 
destined soon to entomb them. 

Then the door was again thrown open, and Tim Matlock 
made his entrée, bearing a tray with four wax candles 
lighted, the hot potatoes, and the omelet aux fines hérbes, 
sending forth volumes of rich odoriferous steari, which 
alone would have won an anchorite from his fasting. 

It Was a curiots scene—suth a scene as never before 
had that small room, with its narrow casements and dark 
wainscoting, and home-made rag-carpet, witnessed. Cook- 
ery, which Ude would not have despised; game, such as 
Hawker would have given five years of life to shoot; 
wine, that would have been called excellent at Crock- 
ford’s ; silver, of Mortimer’s best fashion; glass, such as 
might glitter worthily on the queen’s table; and waxlights, 
shedding over the whole their pure, strong lustre. 

And then for the guests—the two élegant, well-formed, 
highly bred gentlemen, who would have been esteemed an 
acquisition in the most courtly company; and the gto- 
tesque, original, rotund, rough-visaged, tender-hearted 
yeoman; who had the racy wit of Jack Falstaff without 
his abject cowardice, his sensuality without his selfishness, 
his honest bearing without his hollow heart—that king of 
native sportsmen !—that trump of trumps !—honest, brave, 
witty, kind, eccentrical, Tom Draw of Warwick. 

And now, just as the supper was all ready, and the ap- 
petites of all still readier, the door communicating with the 
bar-room, or ball-room rather, was thrown open, and 
thereat entered one whom I must pause a moment to 
describe—Dolph Pierson, the Duteh Hunter. 

It might be almost sufficient to say that this man was in 
all external points, and in many mental qualities, the very 
counterpart of Tom Draw—but he is a real picture, and 
such I will paint him. 

He was at least three inches above six feet in height, 
and of bone and frame which were almost gigantic— 
whereas honest Tom was nearly a foot shorter than his 
rival sportsman, and so light of bone, and with feet and 
hands so delicate and small, that it was difficult to under- 
stand on what principle the vast mass of flesh which he 
bore about with him was supported; much more how it 
was moved at times, with so much activity and sprightli- 
ness, Then again it appeared, at first sight, that there was 
no flesh at all between the angular massive bones and the 
parchment-like skin of the new-comer—while honest 
Tom’s hide was distended almost unto bursting by the 
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preternatural bulk of “ too, too solid fat” which cushioned 
his whole form, and made every line about him, if not 
precisely a line of beauty, at least a line of sinuous rotun- 
dity. 

Dolph Pierson’s face and features were as sharp and as 
angular as the edge of an Indian tomahawk; his brow 
was low, but neither narrow nor receding; on the con- 
trary, it displayed considerable amplitude in those parts 
which phrenologists are pleased to designate as ideality, 
and some prominence in the point which lies over that por- 
tion of the brain which the same learned gentry assert to 
contain the organs whereby man appreciates the relations 
of cause and effect. 

Across this forehead the skin was drawn as tight as the 
parchment of a drum, indented only by one deep furrow, 
running from temple to temple. His hair was thin and 
straggling, and what there was of it was as white as the 
drifted snow, as were also two tufts of ragged bristles, 
which stood out low down on the jaw-bone, a little way 
below his mouth, alone relieving the monotonous color 
of his otherwise whiskerless and beardless physiognomy. 

As if to set off the whiteness of his hair, however, and 
of those twin tufts, his eyebrows, which were of extraordi- 
nary thickness, were as blaek as a crow’s wing, run- 
ning in a straight line, without any curvature above the 
eyes. 

The eyes themselves, which were very deeply set, and 
in fact almost entombed between the sharp projection of 
the brow and the almost fleshless process of the cheek 
bones, were dark, twinkling, restless, never fixed for a 
moment, but ever roving, as if in quest of something which 
he was seeking anxiously. His nose was of the highest 
and keenest aquiline, starting out suddenly at one acute 
angle from between his eyes, and then turning as sharply 
downward in line parallel to the facial angle, the point, at 
the curvature or summit, appearing as if it would pierce 
through the skin. 

The nostrils were rather widely expanded, and their 
owner had a habit of distending them as if he were snuff- 
ing the air, so that many of his neighbors believed that he 
actually was gifted with the hound’s instinct of following 
his game by scent. 

His mouth, to conclude, was wide, straight, thin-lipped, 
and so closely glued down upon his few remaining stumps 
of teeth, that it seemed as if it had never been intended to 
open; and indeed it was the abode of an organ, which, if 
not endowed with great eloquence, had at least a vast talent 
for taciturnity. 

Such were the features of the man who entered the 
room, walking in-toed, like an Indian, with long noiseless 
strides, with a singular stoop, not of his shoulders, but of 
his neck itself, and with his eyes so riveted to the ground, 
that it appeared very difficult to him to raise them to the 
faces of those whom he had come to visit. 

He was dressed in a thick blanket coat, of a dingy green 
color, with a sort of brown binding down the seams, anda 
sash of brown worsted about his waist. On his head he 
wore a sort of skull cap, of gray fox-skin, with the brush 
sewed across it like the crest of a dragoon’s helmet, about 
four inches of the white tag waving loose, like a plume, 
from the top of the crown. Two cross belts of buckskin 
were thrown across his shoulders, that on the right sup- 
porting an ox horn quaintly carved, and scraped so thin 
that the dark coloring of the powder could be seen through 
it in many places; and that on the left garnished with a 
long wooden-handled butcher-knife, in a greasy scabbard. 
A tomahawk was thrust into his sash, its sharp head 
guarded by a sort of leathern pocket; and from the front 
‘was suspended a pouch of otter-skin, containing balls, bul- 
let-mould, charger, greased wadding, and all the apparatus 


for cleaning the heavy rifle which he carried in his hand, 
and which, at least in his waking hours, he was seldom if 
ever known to lay aside. 

To complete his costume, his feet were shod with Indian 
moccasins ; and stout buckskin leggins, supported by garters 
rich in embroideries of porcupine quills, were laced over 
his rough homespun pantaloons. 

Archer was standing at the head of the table whetting 
his carving knife on an ivory-handled steel, preparatory to 
an attack on the ham, when the old hunter entered; but, 
as he saw the thin, raw-boned figure, he laid it down 
instantly, and stepped forward with extended hand to 
greet him. ” 

“Ah! Dolph, how are you? I am glad to see you, 
man—I was afraid you would not have come in time for 
supper.’ 

The hunter raised his eyes for a moment to the expres- 
sive face of the speaker, but before it had taken one glance 
at the well known features, it had wandered away to de- 
cypher the visages of the other tenants of the seats by the 
table. A pleasant smile, however, dimpled his cheek and 
twinkled for an instant in the dark eye, as he pressed 
Harry’s hand cordially, and made reply— 

“* Middlin’ well, Mister Aircher. I supped six hours ago, 
thank you.” 

“What if you did, boy ?”’ interposed Tom. ‘ You must 
have got ongodly hungry in six hours, I guess. Sit by—sit 
by. Darn all sich nonsense.” 

“I niver eats only twice of a day,’’ replied the hunter, 
without a smile, or moving a muscle of his face. “ And I 
niver eats hog, nohow—nor birds, neither,” he added 
quietly, after a moment’s pause, during which he had 
looked over the fire, the gun cases, and all the baggage in 
the room, not excluding Timothy, whom he seemed to re- 
gard as the greatest curiosity of all. No one, however, had 
seen him look toward the table, the burthen of which he 
named so accurately. 

“Do you drink iver, Dolph?’ asked Tom, half jeer- 
ingly, in the intervals of masticating the wing of the cold 
ruffed grouse, with a modicum of the thin shaved ham. 

** When liquor ’s good, and I ’ma dry!” 

‘“‘ Niver, when you ’re not dry, Dolph?” 

‘“* Niver.” 

“Then you’re the darndest stupid Dutchman I iver 
comed acrost,’? replied the fat man. ‘ Leastways, un- 
less you’re always dry, like I be. Another glass of that 
ere champagne, Timothy.” 

* Come, sit down—sit down, Dolph,” said Harry—“ and 
if you really will not eat any thing, at least take a drink 
with us.” 

‘Well, I don’t care if I do!” responded the man of few 
words, depositing his rifle in the corner of the room, and 
taking his seat quietly between Archer and Tom, who 
was by this time steeping his soul in the third beaker of 
dry champagne. 

“What will you have, Dolph? Champagne or—’’ 

‘Some of the rum, Mr. Aircher,’? answered the man, 
with perfect readiness, while Timothy stared at him with 
inexpressible astonishment, more than suspecting that the 
stranger was what he would have called a wise man, 
meaning no less than a wizzard. 

Ata glance from his master, however, the Yorkshireman 
so far recovered himself as to hand a square case-bottle to 
the hunter, who forthwith decanted about half a’ pint into 
the largest tumbler, and disdainfully waving away the 
water, which Tim offered to him, made a circular nod to 
the company, muttered ‘‘ Here’s luck !”’ and swallowed it 
at a gulp, 

Then he shook his head approvingly, winked his eye 





hard, and snuffed the air repeatedly. 
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“J knowed it!” he said, half thoughtfully.. “Jest as I 
*spected, adzactly. Them’s prime sperrits.”’ 

At this unusually long speech, Harry smiled, knowing 
his man, and msde answer— 

* Since you like it, had you not better repeat the dose?” 

“ Not this night, if I knows it.”” 

By this time Frank, who had never before met with this 
original, and who had been studying his characteristic 
answers, inquired, with a view to drawing him out— 

“Pray, Mr. Pierson, if you never eat hog or birds, 
may I be allowed to ask what you do eat—if it’s not 
impertinent?” 

“It’s not imperent at all,’ said Dolph. ‘I eats a’most 
iny wild crittur what runs. Deer, or bar meat, or ’pos- 
sum, maybe.’? 

‘Did you ever eat a skunk, Dolph?” asked Harry. 

‘A skunk, killed dead, and cleaned well,’s not bad 
eatin,” interposed Tom Draw. “Say, Dolph, did you 
iver eat wolf?” 

*“Niver—nor no dog, nuther, Mister Draw!’ replied 
the hunter, somewhat testily, as if he fancied they were 
quizzing hifn—“ nor nocalf,nuther. I don’t think much,” 
he added, looking at Tom, as if to pay him off—“I don’t 
think much of a man as eats calf, no how.” 

“* Nor I, Mr. Pierson,’’ Frank put in adroitly. ‘I never 
eat it myself, at least—I had about as soon eat dog.” 

“T niver knowed a sportin? man as wouldn’t,” an- 
swered the hunter, apparently much gratified at Frank’s 
adherence to his opinion; whereupon that worthy re- 
sumed, filling his glass with champagne— 

“Well, if you will not join us, allow me to drink your 
health. I have heard of you from Mr. Archer often.” 


““Yes—Mr. Aircher knows me,” said the hunter quietly,’ 


and apparently unaware of the intended compliment. 

‘Do tell, Dolph,” Tom put in what my poor friend, J. 
Cypress, Jr., was wont to call his lingual oar, with the 
intention of kicking up a row— Do tell us, Dolph—you 
said you niver ate no wolf—did no wolf iver eat you?” 

** Niver—whar ’s your eyes ?—do n’t you see me ?” 

‘Guess you’d a made ’em sick. They wouldn’t eat 
you, no how.” 

‘They comed darned near to it once, iny how.” 

“Did they?—by George! You never told me that,” 
said Harry 

“Tm no great things at talking. If you want to hear 
bragging, you must set Drawa goin’. Well, well !—there 
was wolves them times.” 

‘¢ There are wolves now,” replied Forester. 

The hunter looked at him half doubtfully, yet with a 
wistful eye. 

‘““Not hereaways,” he said, at length. ‘ Leastwise, I 
hain’t heerd none, nor seen no track of none this six 
year. YetI some thought to-day they mout a gotten back 
like.” 

“They have got back,” said Frank, earnestly. ‘We 
heard one howl, scarcely a mile hence.”’ 

Doubtful as to the certainty of Forester’s wood craft, 
Dolph cast a quick glance of inquiry at Harry; and on 
receiving his affirmative nod in reply, brought his hand 
down with a heavy slap upon his sinewy thigh, and cried 
aloud, in more animated tones than he had used as yet— 

“ Darnation, if I isn’t glad on’t.” 

“ Why?” exclaimed Forester, hoping to detect old Draw 
in some blunder, as to his previous reasoning. 

“Case I hates wust kind to be mistaken—and I half 
thought last night they had comed back agin.” 

‘¢ And pray what made you think so?” 

“ Why, I camped out nigh the Green Pond last night, 
seein’ Id sot some lines for pickerel; and bein’ it was 
sorter cold, I’d kinneled up a fire; and sure enough, an 


old doe, with two half grown fawns at her side, comed 
right up into the circle of the blaze, and scrouched down 
in the fern, not ten yards from my camp-fire. I knowed 
they must a’ been skeart orfully to come down on a man 0’ 
purpose.’? j 

“How do you know they came on purpose?” asked 
Frank, more intent on probing the man’s strange sagacity, 
than on gaining information even. 

“ How did I know? They comed up wind upon me. 
They knowed I was there, a mile off—and they did right, 
by thunder! I’d not a hurted a hair on ’em for a hundred 
dollars.’ 

“I’m sure you would not, Dolph,” replied Harry. 
“But come—Timothy has cleared away the eatables, and 
I am going to brew a bow! of hot rum punch. You must 
break your rule for once, Dolph, and take another glass to 
oblige me, and blow a cloud, and spin us a yarn about the 
wolves coming nigh to eating you.’ 

“I’d do amost anythink to obleege you, Mister Aircher, 
and you knowsit. ButI’d ruther not drink, no how—and 
that’s along o’ the wolves comin’ so nigh, as they did, to 
eatin’ me, too, I tell you.” 

‘*'Well—I’ll press no man to drink against his judg- 
ment,’’ said Harry, as he brewed the fragrant compound. 

“TI knowed you would n’t, when I telled you I’d ruther 
not.” 

“Well, as I do not, you will blow a cloud with us, 
and spin us the yarn,” replied Archer. ‘Forester and I 
are dying to hear it.” 

‘“‘Sartin I will,” replied Pierson, “and I’ll blow a cloud, 
too—but the yarn’s like to be a short un.”’ 

‘* Pass up your glasses, boys—let me help you. This is 
prime, and after a cold night ride and a cold supper, it will 
do none of us a thought of harm. Hand the cheroots round, 
Timothy. Those are good, Pierson.” 

‘“T smokes in an Injun pipe always, with Kinnekinninck. 
I larnt that, when I hunted years and years agone with the 
Mohawks in these huntin’ grounds. Ah! they was huntin’? 
grounds in them days.” , 

“Now, then, for your story,’”? said Harry, when the 
pipes were all lighted, and the punch tasted and approved. 
“ Begin as quick as you will, and after that we will to bed 
instantly—for we must be afoot early.”’ 

‘“Sartin we must, if we means venison. Well, well! 
It’s migh forty years agone, it is, and I could shoot some 
then, and was right smart and strong, I tell you—but I did 
spree it then oncet in a while like—not to say that I was a 
drunkard, for sometimes I’d go weeks and months on cold 
water—but then agin I’d git right hot, I tell you, fora 
week maybe, and spend half my airnins like, and be 
good for nothin’ a month arterward. Well, well! there 
was few houses in them days, nor no clearins nigher 
than the Coshocton turnpike. There was no village here, 
nor no store then nigher than Jess Wood’s, clear away 
beyant Hans Schneider’s gate. I lived here all alone, 
where I lives now. I’d a putty nice log house, and a log 
stable for old roan, and a lean-to for my dogs, jest on the 
pond’s edge. Well—it was winter time, and winters in 
them days was six times as cold as they is now. There 
was nigh six foot of snow on the level, and in the hollows 
it was drifted twice as deep, all on it, I reckon. Well— 

deer was a hundred where you’!I find ten these times, and 
var a thousand on’em. I’d had good luck all winter, and 
it was nigh the holidays, and I ’d got out o’ lead een amost, 
and putty short of powder. It froze ivery night harder 
nor nothin’, and there was sich a crust as mout ha’ borne 
an elephant—but there warn’t elephants them days— 
seems to me they grows plintier as bar grows scarce, and 
beaver aint none left. Well—I rigged up a jumper, and 
loaded it with peltry, and hitched up old roan, and offed to 
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Jess Wocd’s—twenty ‘mile, I guess—through a blazed 
wood road, meanin’ to git me a keg or two of powder and 
some bars of lead, sell off my plunder, and be back same 
night. Off I went sartin—but when I comed to Jess’s, 
there was a turkey shoot, you see, and a hull grist o’ the 
boys, and we shot days, and drinked and played nights— 
and, to be done with ’t, twas the third day, pretty well 
on for night, when I started, and I pretty hot at that. 
Well—it was moonlight nights, and I got along smart and 
easy, till I got on the hill jest above the beaver dam The 
beaver dam war n’t broke then, and the pond was full, but 
it was fruz right sharp and hard, and I went over it at a 
smart trot, and was thinkin’ Id be hum in an hour, when 
jest as I was half ways over I heerd a wolf howl, and then 
another, and another, and in less time than I can tell you, 
there was thutty or fauty of them devils a jabberin” as 
fast as iver you heerd Frenchmen, on my trail; and afore 
I was well acrost I could see them comin’ yelping and 
screeching, in a black snarl like, all on ’em togither, over 
the clear ice. Well—I whipped up old roan, and little 
whip he needed, for when he heerd them yell he laid down 
his ears, and laid down his belly to the snow, and, by 
thunder! didn’t he strick it though. Over rough, over 
smooth, up hill and down hollow, and I oncet thought 
we should a run clean out o’ hearin’ on ’em. But goin’ 
up the big mountain, when we was nigh the crown, I 
ear n’t tell how it was adzactly, but pitch down we went 
into a darned rocky hole, and the first thing I knowed I 
was half head over in the snow, and the jumper broke to 
etarnal smash, and old roan gone ahead like the wind—and 
I left alone to fight fauty howlin’ devils, and putty hot at 
that. Well—I tuk heart, and fixed my rifle, and as they 
eome a yelping up the hill, I drawed stret, and shot one 
down, and run like thunder, a loadin’ as I went. Well—I 
got loaded jest as I reached the crown o’ the big mountain, 
and the nighest wolf scarce ten rods behind me. Well—I 
got loaded and I went to prime, and darned if my flint 
had n’t smashed to pieces. I felt in my pouch, in my 
pockets—not a flint. I was hot, as I telled you, when I 
quit Jess’s, and left them, on the bar. Oh! warn’t I in 
a fix! And there war n’t no big trees, nuther—and if there 
was, it was so bitter cold I thought a man must a’ died 
afore mornin’. But I thought it war n’t no use to say die, 
no how—soI run for the biggest tree, and clim’ it—it war n’t 
thicker than my body much, a stunt hemlock, nor not over 
fifteen feet, or eighteen feet, at most, to the first limb, 
and none higher that would bear my weight, and a tight 
match if that would. Well—I clim’ it—and there, from 





twelve o’clock of a winter’s night, I sot perishin’ with 
cold, and amost dead with fear—I ar n’t skeart easy, nuther 
—with them fauty devils howlin’ under me, and lickin’ 
their darned chaps, and glaring with their fiery eyes, and 
ivery now and then one big un jumping within three feet 
of the limb I sot on, and the limb crackin’ and the tree 
bendin’, ’at I thought it ’ud go ivery minnit. Day broke 
at last, and then I hoped they ’d a quit—but not they. The 
sun riz—still there they was a-circlin’ round the tree, 
madder nor iver, foamin’ and frothin’ at the jaws, and 
oncet and agin fighting and tearing one another. Gentle- 
men, I was a young, stout man, when I clim’ that hem- 
lock, and my hair as black as a crow’s back; when I fell 
down, for come down I didn’t, I was as thin and as bent, 
aye! aye! and as white-headed, as you see me. Since 
then, I niver drinked only when I was a dry, and niver 
over oncet in the mornin’, and oncet agin at night.”’ 

‘‘But how, in heaven’s name! did you escape them ?” 
asked Forester, who was interested beyond measure in the 
wild narrative. 

“By heaven’s help!” answered the hunter, solemnly. 
“ Some chaps chanced on old roan’s carcase in the woods, 
arter they devils killed him, and knowed whose horse he 
was, and tuk the back track, and come down on the mad 
brutes from to leeward, with seven good true rifles. They 
killed five on ’em at the fust shot, and the rest made stret 
tracks; but I didn’t see’t, for at the crack of the fust shot, 
my head went round, and down I pitched right among ’em— 
but they was skéart as bad as I was, and had n’t no time 
to look arter me. Well, Mister Aircher, my tale is telt, 
and my pipe smoked, so I’ll go lie down on my bearskin 
by the kitchen-fire, and you ‘11 be for bed, I guess—for we 
must rouse up bright and airly. I telled Jake to have 
breakfast two hours afore sunrise.” 

“ We will go to bed—thank you for your tale. I will 
never ask you to drink again. Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

And, catching up his rifle, he left the room without far- 
ther words. 

“ That is a singular and superior man,” said Forester, 
as he closed the door. 

“Yes, indeed, is he,”? replied Archer. 

‘¢ Putty smart for a Dutchman,” said Tom. 

“He speaks better English than you, Tom,’’ answered 
Forester. 

“* Better h——! He’s as Dutch as thunder! Good night, 
boys.” 

And so they broke up the sederunt. 





THE LOVE TOKEN. 





BY E. M. SIDNEY. 





Tuy heart is full of blissful hope, 
Of love and truth, dear maid, 

Thy eyes return his raptured look, 
Half trusting, half afraid ; 

And fluttering in his hardy palm 
Thy little hand is prest, 

While many a wild, delicious hope 
Throbs in thy snowy breast! 


Oh! woman’s love is not as man’s— 
He turns aside awhile, 

To cheer ambition’s thorny road 
With woman’s sunny smile; 





But she embarks her all in love, 
Her life is on the throw— 

She wins, ’t is bliss supreme !—she fails, 
Unutterable wo! 


Then, maiden, pause, thy destiny 
Hangs trembling in the scale ; 

To-morrow, neither wish nor hope 
Nor vain regrets avail ! 

Oh! angels in this troth-plight hour 
May stop, and from the sky 

Look down and listen breathlessly 
To hear that low reply! 
































REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Prose Works of John Milton. With a Biographical In- 
troduction. By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. Philadelphia. 
Herman Hooker. 2 vols. Svo. 

We trust that this edition of the prose works of the most 
sublime of English poets, and one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish prose writers, will meet a cordial reception from the 
literary classes of America. Milton’s prose works are 
records of his struggles in the service of freedom, and they 
burn all over with the spirit from whose inspiration they 
sprung. The extensive circulation of them in the United 
States, would not only serve to place free principles on the 
soundest basis of right and reason, but would breathe new 
vitality into the hearts of those who made them their 
study. The soul of Milton is embodied in them, and almost 
every sentence kindles with his life. They are on a 
variety of topics, connected with the great interests of 
freedom and religion, and are all noble expressions of his 
own character and his own thoughts. They are a mine of 
wealth to the scholar, evidencing the most despotic mas- 
tery over all the resources of language, laden with the 
most magnificent and most majestic imaginations, and re- 
plete with bursts of feeling and sentiment, which often 
swell and rise into lyrical rapture. The intellectual riches 
scattered so profusely over the whole of these wonderful 
compositions, are in themselves of the utmost value. 
Laden with the spoils of all nations and languages, one of 
the most profound of scholars as well as most creative of 
poets, Milton uses his learning not only to give his reason- 
ing a firm foundation, but to illustrate it with numberless 
apt allusions, and adorn it with the most gorgeous images 
and comparisons. His style is radiant with jewels and 
precious stones, some brought up from the depths of an 
erudition which ran back to the remotest ages—some from 
the exhaustless mines of his own thought. No student of 
English, “ the language of men ever famous and foremost 
in the achievements of liberty,’”? who wishes to learn the 
wealth of the language, and its fitness as a vehicle of the 
most commanding eloguence—who wishes to commune 
with a mind whose elevation and strength have rarely 
been equaled on this earth—will fail to give the most 
earnest attention to the prose works of Milton. 

We have no space in this short notice to convey to the 
reader any more than a faint idea of the riches that these 
volumes enclose. Let him, however, if he desires to know 
what Milton's prose style is, read the “‘ Areopagitica, A 
Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,” addressed 
to the Parliament of England. There is nothing in Burke 
equal to it, in sustained, glowing, majestic eloquence, giv- 
ing the noblest utterance to the noblest thoughts. Though 
extracts cannot convey the spirit of it—as much of its 
effect consists in the reader’s being swept along on the 
stream of the blended argument and passion of the writer 
—still it presents temptations to quotation we cannot re- 
sist. The passage respecting the immortal life of books is 
well known, but the conclusion has not been so generally 
quoted. “ We should be wary, therefore, what persecu- 
tion we raise against the living labors of public men, how 
we spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up 
in books; since we see a kind of homicide may be thus 
committed, sometimes a martyrdom; and, if it extend to 
the whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the 
execution ends not in the slaying of an elemental life, but 





strikes at the ethereal and fifth essence, the breath of rea- 
son itself; slays an immortality rather than a life.’ The 
passage regarding the division of Truth, is a fine instance 
of a great fact stated in a poetical form. ‘ Truth, indeed, 
came once into the world with her Divine Master, and was 
a perfect shape most glorious to look on: but when he 
ascended, and his apostles after him were laid asleep, then 
straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that 
story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, 
how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, 
hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scat- 
tered them to the four winds. From that time ever since, 
the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imitating 
the careful search that Isis made for the mangled body of 
Osiris, went up and down, gathering up limb by limb still 
as they could find them. We have not yet found them all, 
lords and commons, nor ever shall do, till her Master’s 
second coming; he shall bring together every joint and 
member, and shall mould them into an immortal feature of 
loveliness and perfection.”? But the grandest of all, is that 
magnificent vision of the uprising of a nation, which has 
been so often pillaged by men, themselves of no mean re- 
putation. ‘‘ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puis- 
sant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an 
eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam; purging and un- 
scaling her long abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flut- 
ter about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious 
gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.” 

Again, with what felicity of phrase, with what a noble 
confidence in Truth, he writes of the theological dissen- 
sions of his time. ‘And though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the 
field, we do injuriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to 
misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple ; 
who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter? . ... I fear yet this iron yoke of out- 
ward conformity hath left a slavish print upon our necks ; 
the ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us. We stumble, 
and are impatient at the least dividing of one visible con- 
gregation from another, though it be not in fundamentals; 
and through our forwardness to suppress, and our back- 
wardness to recover, any enthralled piece of truth out of 
the gripe of custom, we care not to keep truth separated 
from truth, which is the fiercest rent and disunion of all.” 
Another powerful work, ‘“‘ The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment urged against Prelates,” is almost one unbroken roll 
of eloquence, and makes the ‘sense of satisfaction ache” 
with the continuous beauty and grandeur of its diction. It 
is in this noble outburst of his cherished feelings and opin- 
ions, that he has the references to his own life and studies 
—in which he speaks of himself as a poet “ soaring in the 
high reason of his fancies, with his garland and singing 
robes about him.”’ 

Mr. Griswold’s biographical introduction is glowingly 
written, evidencing on every page the utmost reverence for 
Milton’s character and genius, with side cuts at all who 
question either. There is one remark in his closing para- 
graph which might judiciously have been omitted. ‘He 
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was the greatest of human beings; the noblest and the 
ennobler of mankind.” If any thing in English criticism 
may be considered settled, it is that Shakspeare is the 
greatest genius, the most comprehensive soul, who has left 
records of himself in literature. Milton, with all-his depth, 
and grandeur, and invulnerability, is narrow, as compared 
with his ‘‘ myriad-minded” predecessor. He must yield the 
palm to Shakspeare in intellectual greatness, and be con- 
tent as the second Englishman, not the first. If Mr. Gris- 
wold’s assertion relates to Milton’s moral qualities, it is 
still too rash. He states it too much as if it were a settled, 
not a mooted point, who, of all the men that ever existed, 
was morally the greatest. We, however, feel too much 
obliged to him for his edition of Milton, to expend many 
words in quarreling about a headlong phrase of eulogy, 
which, if it be not strictly correct, is probably an indica- 
tion of that warm love for his subject, to which the public 
is indebted for the present valuable collection of his prose. 





Big Abel and the Little Manhattan. By Cornelius Mat- 
thews. New York. Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Mr. Matthews has not generally had justice done to his 
talents, but “‘ wherefore we know not.” There are, un- 
doubtedly, faults in his writings, but they have rarely been 
treated in a spirit of large and generous criticism. Yield- 
ing to none in the desire to see American literature a fair 
exponent of the national mind, and ever strenuous in his 
efforts to advance its cause, his own contributions to it 
have not been estimated at their intrinsic worth, and their 
circulation has been impeded by considerations apart from 
their real merits. Though we think he does not always 
select subjects calculated to exhibit his powers in their best 
light, or pay sufficient attention to the artistical form of his 
creations, we still cannot read one of his productions with- 
out perceiving indubitable traces of an original mind, gifted 
with no ordinary powers of observation and combination, 
and fearlessly embodying its own perceptions of things. 
The spirit which they breathe is uniformly high and true. 

The present work of Mr. Matthews is one of his most 
peculiar composition, and requires some sympathetic action 
of the reader’s mind to be thoroughly appreciated. It is a 
kind of allegorical representation of the city of New York 
—a picture of localities, streets, parks, public buildings, 
manners and customs, as they appear to observation when 
modified by the analogies of fancy and feeling. It would 
be impossible in our limited space to describe the mental 
character impressed on the work, or to follow any of the 
subtle trains of sentiment and thought which run through 
it in searcely perceptible veins. The two defects of the 
book are, its occasiona] haziness and abruptness, which, 
unless the reader is continually on the alert, involve his 
mind in a mesh of seeming incoherencies. The episode of 
the poor scholar is the most touching and beautiful portion 
of the work. The style of the whole is made picturesque 
by innumerable grotesque turns and fanciful felicities of 
expression. As the volume is small, let every reader give 
it a second reading, and not trust his first hasty judgment 
on its merits. It forms No. 5 of the “ Library of American 
Books.”? 


Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara, in the Years 1843—1845, 
to ascertain the Fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly. By the Rev. Joseph Wolff, D. D., LL. D. 
1 vol. Svo. New York. Harper § Brothers. 1845. 


It was reserved for the extraordinary man, who is the 
author of this book, to prove that the spirit of chivalry still 
lingers in this nineteenth century. To ascertain the fate 
of two English officers, whom their own government 





abandoned to destruction, Dr. Wolff penetrated to Bok- 
hara, at the imminent peril of his life, and thus satisfied the 
families of the victims that Stoddart and Conolly had per- 
ished amid unheard of tortures. He did this, too, ‘ with- 
out fee or reward,” led only by the impulses of a generous 
heart. Thrice, during the expedition, he was at the gates 
of death: he was robbed, held in captivity, and threatened 
with the axe unless he embraced Mahomedanism :—yet all 
these dangers he surmounted by an address such as few 
men are gifted with, and succeeded, finally, in regaining 
Europe, leaving behind him a reputation for sanctity and 
learning which will long awe eastern imaginations. The 
story of his wanderings almost surpasses the wonders of 
fiction. 

Of all men, Dr. Wolff was the one best adapted to suc- 
ceed in such a mission. He is one of the remarkable men 
of this age. Xavier was not more wonderful as a mission- 
ary than this converted Jew. The same indomitable cour- 
age, the same lofty enthusiasm, the same spirit of chivalric 
enterprise, distinguished both: Xavier, on the shores of 
India, amid a populace writhing before the pestilence— 
or Wolff, in the heart of a savage country, with persecu- 
tors daily seeking for his blood, alike command our admira- 
tion by their fearlessness and force of character. Such 
men prove to us that energy, boldness and perseverance 
often achieve more than the most brilliant intellect. And 
they teach us, moreover, the cheering lesson that a deter- 
mination to do right—come what may!—carries men to 
loftier deeds and more lasting glory than genius of the 
highest kind unallied to moral rectitude. Xavier and 
Wolff will be enshrined among the great and good when 
Voltaire and Rosseau have rotted into oblivion. 

It would be impossible to give even a general idea of 
this work in our limited space. Every person should 
peruse it. In thrilling incident, in pictures of strange 
manners, in examples of impossibilities overcome by mere 
force of character, this volume surpasses any one which 
has issued from the press during the present century. 

The work is handsomely printed, and illustrated by 
numerous engravings. 


Wanderings of a Pilgrim under the Shadow of Mount Blanc. 
By George B. Cheever, D. D. New York. Wiley § 
Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is a well written book of travels, characterized by 
Dr. Cheever’s usual energy of mind and style, and very 
well entitled to its place in a “ Library of American 
Books.” The theological bias of the author is very plainly 
seen throughout the volume, and there are passages indi- 
cating a little bigotry; but the book will still well repay 
reading. Dr. Cheever, in point of literary talents,. ranks 
among the first of cotemporary American clergymen. 
His lectures on Bunyan are admirable of their kind. 





“Curate of Linwood,” “ The Abbey of Innismoyle,’ and 
** Michelet on Auricular Confession.” James M. Camp- 
bell, 98 Chestnut Street. 

These are three handsome little volumes, got out in the 
excellent manner which characterizes most of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s publications. The last has rather a formidable title, 
and, as we avoid all controversies as we would the plague, 
we have not dipped into it. 

¢ —— 

i77- Our new volume, commencing with the January 
number, will contain some very splendid engravings. The 
Paris Fashions will adorn every number, and they are ad- 
mitted to be the most elegant and correct ever published in 
the United States. 
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